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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 976. 
[New Issue. ] 











PRICE 31. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 





A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THAT FIDDLER FELLOW: 


A Tale of St. Andrews Fifty Years Ago. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of “Golf,” ‘“‘My Wife and Polities,”” &e. 


Crown 


Svo, 6s. 


“It keeps its interest so well up that most readers who begin it will finish the book at a sitting.—Scotsman. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. 


By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S., Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol ; 


Author of ‘‘ Animal Biology,” 
With 40 Illustrations and 


‘The Springs of Conduct,’’ &e. 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“ An admirable treatise.” —Prof. G. J. RoMANES. “ A book no serious student can neglect.” —The Times. 


Price 2s, 6d., monthly. 


THE FORUM 
FOR JANUARY. 
THE DIVISION of AFRICA. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
THE SHIBBOLETH of LIBERTY. By W. 8S. LILLY. 
IS VERSE in DANGER? By EDMUND GOSSE, 
THE COMING BILLIONAIRE, By THos. G. SHEARMAN. 
THE REVOLT against MATRIMONY. By E. LYNN LINTON 
And other interesting articles. 


Price 2s. 6d. Monthly. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


PATRIOTISM and CHASTITY. By ELIZABETH CADY 
STANTON, 

A PRIVILEGED PROFESSION, 

THE DECLINE of MARRIAGE. By EUGENIUs. 

THE CONTINUITY of PARTIES, By R. SEYMouR LONG. 

HEREDITARY PEERS and PRACTICAL POLITICS By 
FREDERICK DOLMAN. And other interesting articles. 








SsSCcHoo tL 
SECOND EDITION of MODERN FRENCH 


READINGS, with HELPS for COMPOSITION. Edited 
by A. JAMSON SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. The Volume 
consists of Sustained Extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
Gautier, Guizot, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 3s. 


Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited, | 


for the Use of Schools, by Prof. SUMICHRAST, of Har- 
vard University. In Use at Eton College and Rugby 
School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COLLAR’S GERMAN LESSONS: a Com- 
plete Manual for the Elementary Study of German, with 
Exercises, Grammar, and Vocabuiaries. Cloth, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN. 


GRAMMAR. Revised Edition. 
morocco, 6s. 
The Classical Review :—‘‘ No worker in Latin grammar and 
no teacher of Latin grammar can dispense with the book.” 


Crown, 488 pp., half- 


PRACTICAL . LATIN COMPOSITION. | 


With Extracts for Translation from Cesar, Nepos, Livy, 
and Cicero. By W. C. COLLAR. Crown 8vo, 5s. The 
Volume serves both as a Latin Reader and a Composition 
Book, the teaching of translation and composition thus 
proceeding simultaneously. 
The Atheneum :—‘‘ We should like to see the use of this 
royal road to the mastery of Latin in all fourth and fifth 
forms made compulsory.” 


REMNANTS of EARLY LATIN. Chiefly 


Inscriptions, Selected and Explained by Prof. F. D. 
ALLEN, Harvard University. 106 pp., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE COLLEGE SERIES of LATIN 


AUTHORS. The Volumes are provided with aniple 
Introductions and Notes, and are uniformly bound in 
cloth, crown 8vo. 


GREENOUGH., 6s. 6d.— CICERO—BRUTUS, Edited 
by_Prof. KELLOGG. 6s. 6d. —— TACITUS—ANNALS. 
I-VI. Edited by Prof. ALLEN, 7s. 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGY of LATIN and 


GREEK. By CHARLES 8, HALSEY. 272 pp., crown 
Svo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


PLATO—GORGIAS Edited, with Intro 
duction and Notes, by GONZALEZ LODGE, of Bryn 
Mawr College. 312 pp., 7s. 6d. 

This Volume, just published, is the most recent addition 
to the College Series of Greek Authors. 


SECOND EDITION of WILLIAMS and 
LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCI- 
ENCE, Edited by B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Harrow School, and R. P. WILLIAMk, of the 
English High School, Boston. With 50 Ilustrations. 
Cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

Nature :—* There could hardly be a more concise and 
well-digested summary of elementary chemical principles 
and applications than that contained in this work.” 


The following are now ready :— | 
HORACE—SATIRES and EPISTLES Edited by Prof. | 


BOOKS. 
|AN INTRODUCTION to PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE, By A. P. GAGE, Instructor in Physics in 
the English High School, Boston. With Illustrations, 
and a Chart of Colours and Spectra, 361 pp., crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSICS. A Text-Book 


rather more advanced than the above, By the Same 
Author, 424 pp., crown 8vo, 6s, 


YOUNG'S GENERAL ASTRONOMY. 


ong ‘a 550 pp., with 250 Illustrations, half-morocco, 
28, 6d. 


YOUNG’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 


Crown 8vo, 470 pp., with numerous Illustrations, half- 
morocco, 7s. 6d, 


BENCH-WORK in WOOD: a Handbook 


for Manual Training Colleges. By W. F. M. GOSS, 
With over 300 Illustrations, Cloth 3s. 6d. 
Professor UNWIN, City and Guilds’ Institute :—“I think 
it a very useful and well-written book.” 


‘CORIOLANUS' Edited for the Use of 


Schools, with Notes and Introductions, by HENRY L, 
HUDSON, LL.D, Cloth 2s,; paper 1s. 6d, 


KING JOHN. Edited for the Use of 


Schools, with Notes and Introduction, by HENRY 
| L, HUDSON, LL.D. Cloth 2s. ; paper 1s. 6d. 
| 


\LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 


With an Introduction |}; ANDREW LANG, A few 
brief Notes and an Index of i'roper Names are appended. 
Cloth, square 8vo, 1s. 6d.; specially bound for Prizes, 
gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S DICKENS. David 


COPPERFIELD—DOMBEY & SON—OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. The plain cloth Edition, 1s, 6d.; gilt, prize 
Edition, 2s. In this Edition of Dickens, large omissions 
bave been made, but continuity of narrative has been 
preserved by the insertions of occasional summaries in 
italic type. Each vol. is clearly printed ia bold type, 
with an Introduction and a few brief Notes, and illus- 
trated from the Original Plates, 


THE LEADING FACTS of HISTORY 


SERIES. Edited by D. H. MONTGOMERY. Each 
Volume is provided with Maps and Tables, and the 
matter is arranged in paragraphs, with headings in bold 
type for the Student’s use. The LEADING FACTS of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 448 pp., 6s. The LEADING 
FACTS of FRENCH HISTORY. Cloth, 6s. The LEAD- 
wg A FACTS of AMERICAN HISTORY. Illustrated, 
5s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18, Warwick Square, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THIS DAY. 


Ibsen’s New Play. 


HEDDA GABLER: 
© 
In four Acts. 
By HENRIK IBSEN. 

Translated from the Norwez'ai by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Small 4to, cloth, with Portrait of the Author in Photogravure, 
pric: 5s. 

Also a limited Larze-Pap: r Edition. 

*,* This is the first work published by the celebrated Nor- 
wegian Dramatist since he became s» enormously popular in 
this country. The copyright has been secured by the 
publisher, and arrangements are pending for a possible 
production at one of the West-End Theatres. 


THE LIFE OF 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


By HENRIK JAEGER. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. With Verse done into 
English by EDMUND GOSSE. 1 vol., 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—* Valuable for its critical estimate of Tbsen’s 
work.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,— Deserves a cordial and em- 
phatic welcome.” 





New Volume of Heinemann’s International 
Library. Edited by E. Gosse. 


FANTASY: 
A NOVEL. 
By MATILDE SERAO. 


Paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE BONDMAN: 


A NEW SAGA. 
By HALL CAINE. 


Popular Edition. Thirteenth Thousand. 1 vol., 3s. Gd. 


MR. GLADSTONE says :—“ * The Bondman’ is a work of 
which I recognise the freshness, vigour, 1nd sustained interest, 
no less than its integrity of aim.” 


STANDARD.—* Its argument is grand, and it is sustained 
with a power that is almost marvellous.” 


Two Remarkable Novels, in 3 vols., at 


all Libraries. 
IN THE VAILEY. 
ATHENAEUM.— Both graphic and exciting. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, 
deserving to be read.” 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* 8uch a stcry as ‘In the 
Valley’ is enough to make one hope that America may yet 
have a literature.” 


TheMARKED MAN. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE 


SPECTATOR.—The book is excellent.” 
VANITY FAIR.—* Many of the types of character in« 
troduced would not have disgraced George Elivt. 


A novel 





Loxpon: WILLIAM HFINEMANN, 
21, Beprorp Srrerr, W C. 
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I OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT, JANUARY 20th, at 3 o'clock, PROFESSOR 
Vit TOR HORSLEY, F.RLS., Fullerian Professor of Physiology R.1., 
FERST of NINE LECTURES, or “THE STRUCTURE and FUNC- 
TIONS of THE NERVOUS SYSTEM”; Part I. The Spinal Cord 
and Ganglia. One Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 22nd, at 3 o'clock, HALL CAINE, 
sq.) FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “THE LITTLE MANX 
NATION,” Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 24th, at 3 o'clock, W. MARTIN CON- 
Ww \Y, Esq, MA., FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “PRE- 
GREEK SCILOOLS of ART.” Half-a-guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the season, Two Guineas. 

, Y¥, JANUARY 28rd, at_9 o'clock, The Right Hon. LORD 
RAYLEIGH, MA, DCL, LL.D. F.RS, MR, “SOME 
APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To the FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS, Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 


mrr ‘ b ] *- 
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Gr DIO, attached to Gentleman’s res 
WO dence, near first-class station. This Studio was built for an 
Artist at a cost of £1,000; it is 20 ft. long, 20 it. wide, and 18 ft. high 
lighted on three sides and from roof. The house stands in delightfu 
gardens. Rent £110 per annum, or freehold for £1,800. Apply to Mr. 
Tranxauian, 5, Vietoria Road, Worthing. 


A DDITIONAL MEMBERS WANTED 
for a SKETCHING CLUB, with well-known Artist Critic — 
For particulars, Address, Secretary, Hotham House, Heron Court, 


Richmond, Surrey. —- 
OOK-PLATES, in Medieval and 
,. Modern Styles, DESIGNED and ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, 
and Steel by THOMAS MORING, First Avenue Hotel Buildings, 
Hligh Holborn, W.C, ; 


USSIAN (Instruction in) given, after 7 
: p.m., by J. E. Newton (a native of St. Petersburg). Translation 
one —Apply by letter, care of Messrs. Thompson & Boult, 323, High 
olborn, 


~ ma TAIN} T ° 
I ACTS HUNTED UP; Registers 
searched ; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, in British Museum 
Record Office, and Local Kegistries; Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manuscript or type.— 
Mracock & Peacock, Autiquarian Genealogists, 1, Doughty Street, W.C 


ya ‘ T 
ESSRS. DRUMMOND & ©CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
yepeees for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
Specimens on 











& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. 
vew. Prices on application. 


rny, Ld . 
ANTED, by a Literary Man of Lin- 
_ guistic attainments, and both Scholastic and Commercial 
experience, an ENGAGEMENT as Secretary, Librarian, Non-Resident 
Tutor, Foreign (« pondent, Translator, or any other suitable 
erpacity.—Acklress J., 9, Warwick Terrace, Hoe Street, Walthamstow 


CATALOGUES. tis 
JFOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
, DULAU & CO, 57, SOMO SQUARE. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Threepence Discount in the shilling off the published prices of 
NEW BoOKS, BIBLES, Prayer Books, Church Services A large and 
choice stock, many in haudsome calf and Morocco bindings, suitable 
<r | resents, well displayed in show rooms, to select from. Export and 
cvuutry orders punctually executed. 

Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
Gitweet & Fiewp, No. 67, Moorgate Street, London, 

















THE NEW WEBSTER. 


This day is published an entirely New Edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language, under 
the title of 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Demy 4to, 2,118 Pages, Cloth, £1 lls. 6d.; Sheep, £2 2s.; 
Half-Russia, £2 5s.; Calf, £2 8s. 


This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1864, and 1880, is 
by far the most complete that the work has undergone during the sixty-two years that it 
has been before the public. Every page has been treated as if the book was now pub- 
lished for the first time. 

Preparations for the revision were commenced more than TEN YEARS AGO; 
about 100 paid editorial assistants have been engaged upon it. A sam of more than 
£60,000 has been expended upon the work. 

In addition to the dictionary of words, with their pronunciation, etymology, and 
various meanings, illustrated by quotations and numerous woodcuts, there are several 
valuable appendices, comprising a Gazetteer of the World; Vocabularies of Scripture, 
Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &e. 


ON APPLICATION. 





PROSPECTUSES AND SPECIMEN PAGES 


Lonpoyn: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreet, Covent Garpen. 











‘“‘ A volume which no serious student of social phenomena can afford to neglect.”—7HE TIMES, 
Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


STUDIES IN STATISTICS, 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND MEDICAL. 
GEORGE BLUNDELL LONGSTAFFP, 


M.A., M.B., Cert. Preventive Medicine, Oxon, F.R.C.P., &c. 
WITH THIRTY MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 
Detailed Prospectus sent on application. 


By 


Lonpox : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anv 27, Cocksrvr Street, Cuartne Cross, S.W. 
I ADIES’ DEPARTMENT, KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, 13, Kensington Square 
(close to High Street Kensington Station). 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH, 

The Council is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from Candi- 
dates for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH. His 
duties will be to assist the Professor of English, to Lecture on 
Geography, and to direct tutorially the English work! of the Normal 
Students. The stipend is £120 per annum, 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must be in 
the hands of the Recisrrax on or before the 23xp of JANUARY, 1891. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 





The College RE-OPENS on MONDAY, Jaxvany 18. . 
Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, special Lectures will be 
given as follows :— $ 
Mrs. FAWCETT on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Prof. PERINL on DANTE. 2 r P 
Sir HUGIL BEEVOR, Bart., M.B., on NURSING in connection 
with the ST. JOHN'S AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. | 
Wood Carving Classes are also held in connection with the Car+ 
penters’ Company. ° . 
For Syllabus of Lectures (price 4d.) or further information apply to 
the Vice-Principal, Miss C. G. Scuitz, at the above address. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, elfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
savorpee. London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. e 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., ‘Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


LONDON /;I. ALL ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
— | II. INDIAN C.S., &. III. R.I. CONSTABU- 
AND LARY CADETSHIPS. Loxpoy EstaniisHMEStT 


UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 12 and 14, EARU'S COURT SQUARE, S.W. 
| DUBLIN. 


under T. Mitten Macume, LL.D., se 
LASSIC “TURE ; , : 4 Dvsun Estapiisument, 3 and 4, ELY PLACE, 
CLASSICAL LECTURESILIP ,is now Vacant. Salary £400, with “ id “4 J 
£100 for passage money. Salary paid from date of arrival in Mel- | MERRION SQUARE, under W. J, CaETwoDE 
bourne, Applications, with not more than six testimonials, to be sent Craw.ey, LL.D., D. C.L,Editor of “ Open Coms 
not later than the 22np of JANUARY, to W. E. Herrnanp, BE: y., M A, 


Tutor and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, petition Handbooks,” &¢,, 





Ivor James, Registrar. 
Cardiff, Dee. 22nd, 1890. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE 





MISTRESS OF METILOD. 

The Council as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training 
College invites APPLICATIONS for the post of MISTRESS of 
METHOD, The stipend will not be less than £160 perannum. A 
statement of duties can be obtained on application to the Recistrar. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on 
or betore JANUARY 3ist, 1391, 





his Ivor James, Registrar. 
Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890, 








Est. 1852. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 


Principia Latina. *Part I. Containing 

Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, & Vocabularies. 3s, Gd. 

Appendix to Part JI. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


“Part Ra e First Latin Reading- 
“Part pina “A First Latin Verse Book. 
*Part Tv. Latin Prose Composition. 
“Part Vv. Short Tales and Anecdotes 


for Translation into Prose. 3s. 
Young Beginners’ First Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 
Young Beginners’ Second Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part IT. 2s, 
Students’ Latin Grammar. For the 


Higher Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 
Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Czesar’s Gallic War. 3s. 6d. 


A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising 


a full Practice of Nouns, Ss ry and Adjectives, 
with the Verbs. By T. D. Hatt. A New Levised 
and Enlarged Edition, Iémo. 2s. j 
Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. *Part I. 


Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
*Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 


*Part II. A Greek Reading-Book. 
3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


Grammer, 


Students’ Greek Grammar. [For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 

and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
*English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s.6d 
“Primary English Grammar. With Exer- 
cises and Questions. 1s. 

Primary History of Britain. A New 
and thorovghly revised Edition. With Coloured Map. 
(430 pp.). 2s. 6d. 

Modern Geography. 5s. 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 

English Composition. With Illustra- 
tions and Exercises. 3s. 6 

Readable English Dictionary. Etymo- 
logically arranged. By Davip Miuyr, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, eee and Materials for 
pee. 5s. 6d. 
“Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A French Reading Book: 
with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Litrré. 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 

German Principia. *PartI. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for 
Conversation, 3s. 6d. : 

*Part II. A German Reading Book: 
with a Dictionary. 6d. : 

Practical German Grammer. Tor Ad- 
vanced Students. 3s. 6d. 

ITALIAN COURSE. 

Italian Principia. *Part I. Grammar, 
Exercis?4, Vocabularies, &e. 3s. 6d 
*Part II. An Italian Reading Book. 


3s. Gd; 





MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8Vvo, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Students’ Hume: A IlIisrory or 


ExGLanp From THE Earuiest Times To THE Revouv- 
TION IN 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition, continued 
to the Treaty or Beriix, 1878. By the late Prof. 
J.8. Brewer. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts 
(830 pp.). 
The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
rice 2s. 6d. each. Parr L—p.c. 55—a.p. 1185. 
ant IE.—A.p. 1485-1688. Parr II.—1688-187s. 
Students’ Modern Europe. From tue 
Faut or Coystaxtixopie to true Treaty or Berwiy. 
By BR. Lovar, M.A. 
Students’ History of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. By Hexry Harvam. 
Students’ Constitutional History of 
Fnsiand. Henry V1li.-George II. By Henny 


Students’ Old Testament History. Dy 
Pitre Switn. With Maps and Woodeuts. 

Students’ New Testament History. By 
Purie Sairu. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient History. To tho 


Conquests of Alexander the Great. By Puiwir Surru. 
With Woodcuts. 


Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 2 Vols. : 


I. a.p. 30-1003. ID. 1003-1614. By Pure Siri. 
With Woodcuts. 
Students’ English Church History. 


3 Vols. : I. 596-1509. II. 1509-1717. III. 1717 to 


1884. By Canon Perry. 
Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Wood- 


cuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 
Establishment of the Empire. By Dray Lippe. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 

Students’Gibbon: Tue Deciurneanp Faun 
or THE Roman Expire. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of France. To the 
Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. Dy 
Caxon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Modern Geography. By Canon 
Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. Grorce Swirn. With Maps. 

Students’ English Language. Its Origin 
and Growth. By Grorce P. Mansn. 

Students’ Engiish Literature. With Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. Suaw. 

Students’ Specimens of English Litera- 
ture. By T. B. Suaw, | 

Students’ Moral sanitadinl By Dr. 


FiLemina. 


‘DR. SMITHS 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


England. From the Earliest Times to 
1887. New and thoroughly revised Edition, With 4 
Coloured Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Wooidcuts. 
lémo,. 3s. 6d. 

Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. With 40 Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
Ancient History. Down tothe Conquests 

of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustrations. 


16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustra- 
tions. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Modern Geography. Physical and Poli- 
tical. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Rome. ‘To the Establishment of the 
Empire. by Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations. 
1lémo. 3s. 6d 

Greece. ‘'o the Roman Conquest. With 


Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations. iémo. 3s. 6d. 
Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools 
and Young Persons. With90 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
English Literature. With Lives of our 
Chief Writers. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
Specimens of English Literature. To be 
used with the foregoing book. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 








| 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SHITH'S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


Al New and Thoronghly Revised Edition, Tey Dr. Wu. 
Siri and Prof. T, D. Warn, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 

Latin-English Dictionary. With the 
Calendar, Measures, Weights, Proper Names, &c. 16s. 

Copious and Critical English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. Compiled from original sources. 16s. 

Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Illus- 
trations. 21s, 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Ilus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
sytpeleny, Biography, and Geography. With 
ain ooucuts, 1lss. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 
Woodcuts. 7s. 6:1. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 200 Woodeuts. 7s. 6d. 

. _ Just out. 

An English-Latin Gradus or Verse Dic- 
tionary. An Original Work on a New Plan, designed 
to facilitate the Composition of Latin Verses. By A. C. 
AixGen, M.A.,and H.G.Wiytir, M.A. Crown Svo. 9s. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES 


England. T'rom the First Invasion by 
the Romans down to the year 1880. With 100 
Woodeuts. 3s. 6d. 

France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 
Ceesar down to 1878. 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 

Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 
to 1880. 50 Wook deuts. 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORIES 


England. From the Earliest Times, 
Continued down to 1878. With36 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


France. J'rom the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Second Empire. Maps and Woodcuts. 
2s. 6 





ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. A New and 
Revised Edition. By F. H. Rawuiys, M.A., and 
W. R. Ivar, M.A. 6s. F 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. 
By ~ C. Arxcer, M.A., and H. G. Wintir, M.A, 
3s. 

7A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 
to the above Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory Latin Eton Grammar. 2s. 

The Eton Fourth Form Ovid and 
Tibullus. With Notes by H. G. Witte. 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Horace. Tur Opes, Evovers, 
AND Carmen S.xcutare. With Notes by F. W. 

? Corsisu. Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

*Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. 
touse and A, Cocksuorr. Crown Svo. 3s. 

*Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. Ty 
Rev. T. Da TON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Electricity: the Science of the Nineteenth 


Century. A Sketch for General Readers, By E. M. 
Caitanp. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 
The Invisible Powers of Nature. 


—— Elementary Lessons in Physical Science for 
Young Beginners. By E. M. Caitiarp, 6s. 
Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 
Edited by W. Morrant Baxen and V. D, Harris. 

Situstantlona. lis. 

A Dictionary of Place Names. 
their Derivations. By C. Brackir. 7s. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analy: sis oo oe ubulary. By Prof. Sraxiey 
Leatues. 7s. 6. 

Newth’s First ‘Book of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Bs. 6 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
Ele, giacs. With Rules of Composition. 3s. 6d. 

Hutton’s Principia Greca. Clenemnan, 
Delectus, Exercise Look, with Vocabularies, ke. 
lvmo. 2s. Gd, 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 
A New Edition. By Prof. P, Martin Duscan. 600 
Tliustrations, 9s, 


Giving 


*,* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON ‘APPLICATION. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on written application, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBemarte STREEr. 
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BERNARD ‘QUARITCH, 


15, Piccadilly, London, 
Offers at the net prices affixed— 


Pottery.—La Ceramiche e Maioliche 


FAENTINE dalla lore origine fino al principio del Secolo XVI. 
Appunti Storici del Professore Frederico Argnani, Consevatore 
della Pinacoteca Comunale di Fanza. Small ‘folio, with 20 fold- 
ing Plates, Designed and Coloured by the Author, from the 
ancient examples in the Feenza Museum, comprising 74 distinet 
specimens and the marks or monogran 1s of 7 1 different manufac- 
turers. £1 10s [| Feenza, 1889. 


Prichard’s Natural History of Man; 


comprising Inquiries into the Modifying Influences of Physical 
and Moral Agencies on the ditterent Tribes of the Human Family. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by EDWIN NORRIS, of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols., royal 8vo, with 62 ¢ ‘vloured 
Plates, engraved on steel, and 100 engravings on wood (pub. at 
£1 Is.), cloth, £1 Us, Ge. {1855. 


29 . . 
Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Orna- 
MENT and COSTUME, Imperial 4to, 73 Plates, all splendidly 
printed in Gold and Colours, and about 50 Woodcuts in the Letter- 
press Imperial 4to (pub, at £7 7s.), half-red morocco, gilt top, 
uncut, £4 4s. [1 868, 


sy ° ° : 
Pugin’s True Principles of Pointed or 
CHLRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE, Small 4to, with 87  Ilustra- 
tions, of which 9 are large Etchings, and 78 are Woodeuts and 
Vignettes—APOLOGY for the REVIVAL of CHRISTIAN 
AKCHITECTURE (forming a Suppleme ut to the “ True Prin- 
ciples”), small 4to, 10 Etchings—the above, 2 vols. in 1, small d4to, 
extra cloth, Ws, [1843-5:, 


Pugins Gothic Ornaments. 90 fine 


Piates drawn on stone by J. D. Harding and others, roy: _" as 
(pub. at £4 4s.), half-morecco, gilt tp, £2 2s. [ise 


Bernard Quaritch’s General Catalogue 


of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS _ 6 vols., imperial 8vo, Large- 
laper. The Index volume to be given gratis when ready. 
Ca. 4,500 pages, containing 40,000 Articles, Malt-bound oa 
gilt tops, £12 12s 7-8 
As of this complet issue of my last General Catalogue only : 20 copies 
were printed on Large- aper, it is expecied that it will soon be out of 
print and become a great bibliographical desideratum. 


Bernard Quaritch’s Catalogue of Books 


re markable for the BEAUTY or the AGE of their BLNDINGS, or 
« indications of former Ownership by Great Book Col- 
nd Famous Historical Personages. With Preface containing 
i h of the History of Bookbinding, With Indexes. Imperial 
svo, Large-Paper, phalf-moroceo, uniform with the General C ater 
logue » wis. [Iss 


Bernard Quaritch’s F acsimiles of Book- 


BINDINGS: Faesimiles of Choice Examples of Historical and 
Artistic Book ‘nding of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 








Imperial Sve, 103 Plates, printed in Colours and Gold, with Intro- 
ductory Essay on the History of Bookbinding, and a ¢ hronologie. d 
Arrangement, half-morovee, £10 Ls. Lissy. 


Facsimiles of Choice Examples selected 
from LLLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, Unpublished Drawings, 
aml Early Illustrated Books, consisting of about 100 Plates in 
Colours and Gold, £9 9s. [Lage, 

Sold Separately— 


Blake’s Illustrations to Milton’s Comus. 


Reproductions of the Eight Original Drawings. £2 2s. 


Mexican Pictorial Chronicle. 31 leaves. 


Reproduced from the Original. Written = Maguey paper soon 
after the date of the Spanish Conquest. 


Nineteen Plates, in Gold pie Colours, to 


illustrate Romances of Chivalry, Mediaeval Literature, Costume, 
&e., witha Catalogue of 460 Box ks. Italf-bound, £2 2s, 


Quaritch’s Facsimile Reprints of Rare Books, 
I. America, — bina met (Amerigo), 


= heer lelle Isole nov: aan trovate. Small 4to, 32 pp., with 
wnleuts, half-moroceo, £3 [884 
Only 50 copies reproduced. 
The same, ve uuslated, with Prefatory Notes. 
"a alf-meroeco, £2 2 


II. Lace Book: Studio delle Virtuose 
ai wus A dcemstl de Calais Cans Fens Cee 


‘lates, half-moroeco, 21s 
| Roma, ap presso Antonio Facchetti, 1597. 


III. Lace Book: La Gloria et l’Honore 


de Ponti tazliati e Ponti in aere, Opera nova et consumma dili- 
centia posta im luce. Small 4te, half-morvees, 21s. 
[Ve netia per Mathio Pagan in Frezuria, 1558, 


> 
IV. Falconry in 1575: a Perfect ooke 
for Kepinge of Sparhawkes or Goshawkes, written about 15 
now first printed trom the Original MS. on Vellum. With boone 
duction and Glossary by J. BE. HARTING. Small dto, frontis- 
pieee, facsimile, viii, and 44 pp., half-bound, £2 2s, Liss, 


V. The Races of the British Isles: 


Mr. .. ‘L ADSTUONE and the Nationalities of the United Kingdom, 
Letters tu the Times, by Sir JOLIN LUBBOCK, Xe. 
LIS87 


\ t 
Small 4to, bound, 2s, 


Small te, 
xS4 


The Folio Series— 


VI. Jean Vauquer, Livres 


propres pour orfévres et graveurs. 


VII. Androuet du Cerceau. Ornemens 


Worfevrerie propres pour flanquer et gusiie nouveau livre 
Wornemens d’orfevrerie, [Paris, N. Langlois, 8. d. 


de fleurs 


| Blois (vers 1680), 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccapitty, Lonpon, 
** A batch of Catalogues of Rare, Valuable, and 
Curious Books my he hid far six penny stamps, 











MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES, 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and WORKS of Sir G. A. 
MACFARREN, Mus.D., late Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. By H. C. BANISTER, Pro- 
fessor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and -. - 1" in the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal 
Ac ademy of Music. With Portrait. 


HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. 
By Professor W. 8. TEUFFEL. Revised, with con- 
siderable Additions, vw Professor L. SCHWABE. 
Translated by G. C. WARR, M.A., Professor of 
Classical Literature at “King” 's College, London. 2 vols, 
medium 8vo. Vol. L., 15s. Vol. II. in the Press. 


EURIPIDES. A New Literal Prose 
Translation in Two Volumes. By E. P. COLERIDGE, 
M.A., Translator of “The Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius.”” Volume I., now ready, containing Rhesus— 
Medea — Hippolytus — Alcestis— a 


Troades—Ion—Helena. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[ Vol, II, in the Press. 


THE ECLOGUES of CALPURNIUS. 


The Latin Text, with an English Translation in Verse. 


By E. J. L. SCOTT, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This is the only English translation of Calpurnius 


which has ever appeared, in prose or verse. 


THE SHORTER PCEMS of ROBERT 

BRIDGES. Author of “ Prometheus the Free-Giver,” 

* Eros and Psyche,” &c. Second Edition. Fvap. 8vo, 4s. 

“It is a pure delight to read the poetry of Mr. Robert 
Bridges.”’— Academy. 


THE DIARY and LETTERS of 
MADAME D’ARBLAY. As Edited by her Niece, 
CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With 8 Portraits. 4 vols. 
demy Svo, 30s. 

* This Edition is uniform with “The Early Diary of 

Fanny Burney,” 2 vols, edited by Mrs. Ellis. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of GAMES. 





New Edition. Entirely rewritten. In 2 vols., 3s. 6d. 
each. 
Vol. I. TABLE GAMES: BILLIARDS, with POOL 


PYRAMIDS, and SNOOKER. By Major-General 
A. W. DRAYSON, F.R.A.S., with a Preface by W. J. 
PEALL.—_BAGATELLE. By ‘“PERKELEY.”’— 
CHESS. By R. F. GREEN.—DRAUGHTS, BACK- 
GAMMON, DOMINOS, SOLITAIRE, REVERSI, 
GO-BANG, ROUGE ET NOIR, ROULETTE, £.0., 
HAZARD, FARO. By “ BERKELEY.” 


Vol. Il. CARD GAMES: WHIST, by Dr. WILLIAM 
POLE, F.R.S., Author of ‘“* The Philosophy of Whist,’’ 
&e.—SOLO WHIST, by R. F. GREEN.—PIQUET 
ECARTE, EUCHRE, BEZIQUE, and CRIBBAGE, by 
* BERKELEY.”—POKER, LOO, VINGT-ET-UN, 
NAPOLEON, NEWMARKET, POPE JOAN, SPECU- 
LATION, &c., by BAXTER WRAY. 

* A work of this sort becomes a necessity to those who wish 
to understand the scientitie principles which form the bases of 
many of our games, while for those who play occasionally it 
will serve as a most handy book for reference. It is 
thoroughly to be recommended.” —Nature. 


REISSUE OF THE ALDINE POETS. 


To be completed in 63 vols, issued Fortnightly, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Now Ready: Blake, Keats, Campbell, 
Coleridge (2 vols.), Chatterton (2 vols.), 
Vaughan, Rogers. 


RALEIGH and WOTTON. With 


Selections from the Writings of other Courtly Poets from 
1540 to 1650. Edited by Ven. Archdeacon HANNAH 
D.C.L. With Portrait of Raleigh. (January 15. 


HERBERT. Edited, with Memoir, 
by Rey. A. B. GROSART, and Portrait. [February 2. 
Loxpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 





A ‘SELECTION FROM 


D.C. HEATH & C0.’S SCHOOL BOOKS 
(BOSTON, U.S.A.). 





Lectures on Pedagogy, Theoretical and Practical. 


By GABRIEL COMPAYRE, Professor in the Normal Schools of 
Fontenay and Saint Cloud. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendix, by W. H. PAYNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Methods of Teaching History. Edited by G. 


STANLEY HALL. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


Bibliography of Education. Arranged under 
Subjects, and Indexed under Authors. Collected and Edited by 
G. STANLEY HALL and J. M, MANSFIELD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Ruling Principle of Method applied to 


Education. By ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI, Translated by 
Mrs. W.GREY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Leonard and Gertrude. 
Translated and Abridged by EVA CHANNING. 
duction by G. STANLEY HALL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Habit and its smpertanse in Education. An 
Essay in Peds agogics al oy By Dr. PAUL RADESTOCK. 
Transl ated b A. CASPA ui. W — an Introduction by « 

STANLEY 1 ALL: Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 


By Pesratozzt, 
With an Intro- 
6d. 


Emile ; or, Conceriiing Education. By Jray 


JA AeQU ES ROUSSEAU. With an Introduction and Notes by 
JULES STEEG. Translated by ELEANOR WORTHINGTON 
Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


The State. Historical and Practical Politics. 
By W. WILSON, LL D., Author of “* Congressional Government.” 
Crown 8yo, 7s. éd. 


Testa. A Book for Boys. By Paoto Manrecazza. 
Translated by D. L. VENTURA. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


The Manual Training School. By C. M. 


WOODWARD, Ph.D. With Numerous Illustrations from Life, 
of Shop Exercises in Woods and Metals. Medium &vo, 7s. Gd. 


Manual of Empirical Psychology as an In- 


ductive Science. A Text Book for High Schools and Colleges. 
By Dr. GUSTAV ADOLF LINDNER. , eaenes xy CHARLES 
DE GARMO, Ph D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Authors. By L. MANNING HODGKINS, M.A. Contains 
chapters on Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, Ccle ridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Macaulay, Dickeus, Thackeray, R. Browning, Mrs. Brown: 
ing, Carlyle, George Eliot, Tennyson, Rossetti, Mz itthew Arnold, 
Ruskin, Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. 


By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D. Large Crown 8vo, 63. 
Judith. An Old English Epic Fragment. Edited, 


with Introduction, Translation, Complete v -1-% and various 
Indices, by ALBERT 8. COOK, Ph.D. Feap. 4to, ( 


The Earth in Space. A Manual of Astronomical 
Geography. By EDWARD P. JACKSON, With Numerous 
Illustrations. 24mo, Is. 6d. 


The Teacher’s Manual of Geography. 1I.— 


Hints to Teachers. 11.—Modern Facts and Ancient Fancies. Dy 
JACQUES W. REDWAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A Compendious French Grammar. 
HJALMAR EDGREN,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Preparatory French Reader. By O. B. Surrr, 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
Primer of French Literature. 


WARREN, Ph.D. Crown 8ve, 3s. 6d. 


A Practical Method for Learning Spanish. 


By ALEJANDRO YBARRA. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Italian Grammar. By C. H. Granpcest, 


Harvard University. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


German Reader for Beginners in School or 
© 7. With Notes and Vocabulary. By EDWARD 8, JOYNES, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By A. 


By F. M. 


Short German Grammar for High Schools and 


Colleges. By E.S. SHELDON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Colloquial Exercises and Select German 
Reader for Schools and Colleges. By WILLIAM DEUTSCH. 
Crown 8vo, 33. 6¢ 


Complete Onan si by post. 


WM. ISBISTER, Limrrep, 
15 axp 16, Tavistock Srxeet, Covent GanvEN, 
Lonpon, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. | EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


5 ' ; | AN OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. A ES Se ees. 


96 Woodcuts and Maps. Fcap. Svo, 2s. Gd. 


THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF | 4 pinsr msrory ot nom. By ws 


"| T T ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington Col- 

J OHN HEN R y N EW MAN lege. With Illustrations and Maps. 16mo, 2s. 6a. 
“This is quite a little gem of a school history of Rome. 
Sure to find a place, and a prominent one, among 


] URING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. | the class-books of our gra ae ayo beg -nig erty 
“We know of no better book to place in the hands of a 
With a brief Autobiography. 


young student of Roman history.”—Zducational Times. 
Edited, at CarprinaL Newman’s request, by 





A HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 


Times to the Macedonian Conquest. With Maps and 


ANNE MOZLEY, Editor of the ‘‘Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.”’ Plans. By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All 
rs @ Wiestatiie @ exis —" = : Souls’ College, and Lecturer at ‘New College Oxford, 

With 2 Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. ’ 
“This is the best School History of Greece which has 


. * VT ‘- r | appeared for many a day. While the style is never heavy, 

THE CORRESPON DEN CK of WILLIAM AUG US [Us MILES ON | nothing of importance has been omitted. . . . The book 

the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789—1817. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES POPHAM MILES, M.A., F.L.S., Honorary | }8; Moreover, not a mere summary of larger histories; it 

Canon of Durham, Membre de la Société d'Histoire Diplomatique. 2 vols. Evo, 32s — pe of independent judgment, and passes beyond 

“Mr. Miles may be congratulated on having been able not only to give to the worid a contribution to history of great ye y om oe room wo mort recent informa- 
interest and importance, but also to add materially to its value by a very luminous and caretul introduction.—Times. ton derived from archi en - wftak Ed faton teat Review 
gts stoi i weview, 


LETTERS from ROME, on the occasion of the G2cumenical Council, 


1869—1870. By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College,” &c. 2 vols., crown 





SWISS TRAVEL; being Chapters from 
8vo, 18s. Dumas’ “ Impressions de Voyage.” Edited, with Notes, 
“These charming letters give a singularly graphic acconnt of the proceedings of the Vatican Council. ...... The author by C. I. PAKRY, M.A. Fcep. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
has interspersed additions of an autobiographical and anecdotal character, abounding in acute and genial comment on 
past events, and even on current affairs, which lend to his new volumes a good deal of the charm of his other FRENCH PASSAGES for UNSEEN 


reminiscences. "— Times, i 
LIDDON'S ADVENT SERMONS. New and Cheaper Edition. TRANSLATION : Higher Course, Prose and Verse. 
selected and arranged by C. Il. PARRY, M.A., Assistant- 


ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Two Master at Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Comings of Our Lord. By H, P. LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon = 1 Chancellor of St, Paul’s. New and - pies 
Cheaper Edition, 5 ok. oun Svo, 5s. F . ‘ . RU Y BLAS. By VicToR Hueco. Edited, 
i ° with Notes. by HAROLD ARTHUR PERRY, M.A., 
THE ORACLE S of GOD: ° Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crewn 8vo, 2s. Ga, 


of Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance of the Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time. By - — » . 
W. SANDAY, x. A , D.D., LL.D., Dean Irelana’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter College, Crown Svo, 4s. NOTES on TRIGONOMETRY and LOGA- 
RITHMS. By the Rkv. J. M. EUSTACE, M.A,. Assi: t- 
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OPTICAL PROJECTION: a Treatise on the Use of the Lantern) A FIRST GREEK WRITER. By 
in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By LEWIS WRIGHT, Author of ‘ Light: a Course of Experimental | ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown S8vo, 3s, Gd. 
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Crown 8vo, 5s 
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| A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Com- 
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LIsTtT. 


NOTICE. 
TWO New Serial Stories, 
“THE THREE BROTHERS,” 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AND 


“LOVE OR MONEY?” 


Ave COMMENCED IN te TANUARY NUMBER of 


THY TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, 


NEW BOOKS. 
BY FANNY KEMBLE. 
FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE, 


forming a Third Series of “* My Records.” By FRANCES 
ANNE KEMBLE, 2 vols., crown Svo, with Portraits, 24s. 


EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of 
PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. The Con- 
tinnation, 1831-1811, Translated and Edited by GUY LE 
STRANGE. Vol. IIL Demy S8vo, with Facsimiles, 15s. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 


Queen of France. By JULIA PARDOE, Author of 
“Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France.”’ 
3 vols., demy Svo, with 18 Portraits, 42s. 
“Tn all history there are few more tragie or pathetic pic- 
tures of greatness fallen from its hich estate than that which 
is presented in this work.” - Daily Telegraph. 





BY DR. MARTIN. 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES 
LAMB. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN, with a 
complete Bibliography of Charles Lamb’s Works by 
Mr. ERNEST NORTIL. In small 4to, with numerous 
—— by Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove, 
los. Gd. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle. 


3 vols, 
BY THE ACTILOR OF “ ALEXTA.” 


THE J.ITTLE ONE. By Eleanor 
C. PRICE. 2 vols. 

“An extremely pretty and pathetic little story—pathetic 
enough indeed in its closing seenes to make even the har- 
dened reviewer's eyes suspiciously dim behind his spectacles.” 

World. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ACTE.” 


THE DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 
CARTER. By HUGIL WESTBURY. 2 vols, 

“Mr, Westbury’s new work, ‘The Deliverance of Robert 
Carter,’ is, as might be expected, decidedly able. <A fair 
comprehension of the keynote of the story is found in the 
sentiment: Bond-breakers or bond-wearers are we all, and 
which the happier, which the wiser, heaven only knows.” 

| Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DAUGIITER OF DIVES.” 
A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 

ty LEITIL DERWENT. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Leith Derwent has written an entertaining story, and 
has mingled the common things of every day so cunningly 
with his marvels that the latter take quite a startling impress 
of reality.”— World. 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF “VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 


By MARIE CORELLI. Third Edition. 3 vols. 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 


NORTHERN SEA. By MARY LINSKILL, Author oj 
“The Haven under the Hill,” &e. A New Edition. In 
1 vol, crown Svo, Gs, 


Ricnarv Pentrey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Pub ishers in Ordinary to Wer Majesty the Queen. 


BENTLEY & SON’S|MAGMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
Just published, globe 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE. By John 
a Uniform with the above. 
| On Compromise. 1 vol. 


3 vols. 


a. 1 = 
ousseau. 2 vols. 
| Diderot and the Enclyco- | Miscellaneous. 
pedists. 2 vols. Burke. 1 vol. 
BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


Just ready, crown Svo, paper covers, 1s. vel. 


SOCIAL DISEASES and WORSE 


REMEDIES. Letters to the Times on Mr. Booth’s 

Schemes, with a Preface and (reprinted) Introductory 

Essay by T. H. MUXLEY, F.R.S. 

NEW VOLUME OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
Just published, globe Svo, cloth, 1s. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 61. 


SHAKESPEARE.—A MIDSUMMER 


NIGHT’S DREAM. Withan Introduction and Notes by 
K. DEIGHTON, late Principal of Agra College. 

*.* The object of this Series is in the first insti ce to 
explain the text for the benefit of Indian students, hut it 
has been found that previous plans are useful also to 
students in England, and it is hoped this will be the case 
with the present volume, 


, 


Utor :— 
The Tempest. is. 6d. _ | Tweifth Night: or, What 
Much Ado about Nothing you Will. is. 6d. 
2s. Macbeth. Is. 6d. 
The Winter's Tale. 2s.6d. | Julius Cesar. 2s. , 
Henry V. 2s. | The Merchant of Venice. 
Othello. 2s. éd. 


1s. 6d. 
Richard II. 1s. 6d. Richard Ill. 2s. 6d. By 
Cymbeline. 2s. 6d. Prof. C. H. Tawney, M A. 


Just published, New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


THE SCOPE and METHOD of 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. NEVILLE KEYNES, 
M.A., University Lecturer in Moral Science, and late 
lcllow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Author of 
* Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic.” 


NEW WORK BY DR. McCOSTIL. 
Just published, Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PREVAILING TYPES of 
THILOSOPHY. CAN they LOGICALLY REACI 
REALITY! By JAMES McCOSH, LL.D., Litt.D., 
Ix-President of Princeton, Author of “ Christianity and 
Positivism,” “The Supernatural in Relation to the 
Natural,” * First and Fundamental Truths,” &e. 


NEW EDITION OF ROUTH’S “ ELEMENTARY 
DYNAMICS.” 

Just Published, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Svo, cloth, 14s, 


THE ELEMENTARY PART of a 


TREATISE on the DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM of RIGID 
BODIES. Being Part I. of a Treatise on the Whole 
Sabject. With numerous Examples. By E. J. ROUTH, 
S.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, Author of “‘ Stability of a Given State of Motion.” 
Part 11, Advanced, &vo, cloth, 14s., is still on han’. 


KEY TO HAi.L AND KNIGHT’S ALGEBRA, 
Just published, crown Svo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. By H. 8. 
HALL, M.A., and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS, 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 


Pifth Edition, Revised, 3s. Gd. ; with Answers, 4s. Gd. 
HIGHER ALGEBRA. Third Edition 7s. 6d. 


BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF LLANDAFF, D.D. 
New Edition, crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH of the FIRST DAYS 


Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of the 
Gentiles, the Church of the World. Being Lectures on 
the Acts of the Apostles. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 

The present Edition differs from those preceding it, 
first by the three volumes being now collected into one, 
and secondly by a careful revision of the readings aad 
renderings of the original tert. These are now har- 
monised with the Rerised Version, except where the 
exercise of thoughtful judgment seemed to require a 
deviation, 

MACMILLAN & CO.’S STANDARD ATLASES. 
Newly published, crown folio, half-merocco, gilt edges, 
£2 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS 


of the WORLD. A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With Geo- 
graphical Index to 100,000 Places. Half-morocco, gilt 
edges, folio, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
ete This work has lecn designed with the object of 
supplying the public with a thoroughly complete and 
accurate Atlas of Modern Geography, in a conv-nient 
reference form, and at a moderate price. 
Tn all essential points it is one of the best of the kind that 
have ever appeared in England.” —St¢. James’s Gazette. 


The following Plays have already appeared by the same 
it 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Stories ai all Libraries. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule.” “ A Daughter of Heth,” 
* In Far Lochaber,” &e. 
SECOND EDITION. 38 vols., crown Svo, 31s, 6d. 


ROUGHING IT AFTER GOLD. 
By “RUX.” 


Crown Syo, paper covers, 1s. Gd. 


MURVALE EASTMAN, Christian 
Socialist. By ALBION W. TOURGEE, Author of 
* Vool’s Errand,” &e. Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 
GRAHAM, Author of “The Golden Milestone,” “The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &e. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 

[Newt weel:, 


THE BEGUMS DAUGHTER. By 
E. .. BYNNER, Author of “* Agnes Surriage,” &e. With 
numerous Llustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

* A very powerful story.”’—Spec‘ator. 

NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

THIRD EDITION. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of 
Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections, 
By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author of 
*“*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” ‘* One Hundred 
Days in Europe,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


TEN CENTURIES of EUROPEAN 
PROGRESS. By LOWIS JACKSON, Author of “ Aid 
to Survey Practice,” “ Aid to Enginecring Solution,” Xe, 
Illustrated with 13 Maps. Crown svo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry 
DUNCKLEY, LL.D. (‘‘ Verax”’). Being the Seeond 
Volume of the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. Edited 
by ey J. REID. With Portrait. Crown $vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of JOHN ERICSSON. By 
Colonel W. C. CHURCH. With 50 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 24s. 


The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: 
Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, «nd 
Tegal. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of * Sice- 
lights on the Stuarts,” &e. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 61. 


ADVENTURES in NYASSALAND: a 
Two Years’ Struggle with Arab Slave-dealers in Central 
Africa. By L. MONTEITH FOTHERINGHAM, Agent 
of the African Lakes’ Company. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61. 


LOVE'S VINTAGE. By W. St Clair 
as Author of “ Travel Tide,” &e. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


MYTHS and FOLK TALES of the 


RUSSIANS, WESTERN SLAVS, and MAGYARS. By 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


Ready on the 20th, price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

ConTENTs. 
THE HEROIC ADVENTURES of M. BOUDIN. Comment 
by Anne Tuackeray Rrreniz. 12 Original Drawings by 
W. M. Thackeray. 


FINLAND. First Part.—General View of the Country and 
People. Heyry Lansvett, D.D. With Map and 8 
Iilustrations. 

FINLAND. Second Part.—Sketches in Finland,  (Tllus- 
trated.) Atberr Eperre.r. 


ENGLISH WRITERS 
Jousn F. Hurst, D.D. 
IN the STRANGER PEOPLE’S COUNTRY: a Story. 
Part Il. Cuartes Ecrerr Crappock. 
THE FAITH of PRESIDENT LINCOLN. L. E. Currrenpes. 
THE TWEART of the DESERT.  (Illustrated.) Cyartrs 
Duptey Waryer. 
SMYTIVS CITANNEL and the STRAIT of MAGELLAN. 
(Illustrated.) Turoporr Cniip. 

&e., &e. £0 Tllustrations in all. 


in INDIA. (lustrated.) Rev. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Limited» 








MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford St., London, W.C. 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, F.C. 
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LITERATURE. 
PRESBYTERIANISM AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 
Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian Classis, 


Edited by William 8. Shaw. Part I. 
(Printed for the Chetham Society.) 


In this and the forthcoming volumes Mr. 
Shaw proposes to edit the minutes of the 
Manchester classis; and when this is ac- 
complished, to do the same for other 
records of Long Parliament and Common- 
wealth Presbyterianism. With the modesty 
of a true historian, he refuses to sit 
in judgment on English Presbyterianism 
during its temporary exaltation until the 
whole of the available documents are before 
him. For the present he contents himself 
with reminding his readers that they will 
have to abandon the received opinion that 
Presbyterianism was established only in 
London and Lancashire. 

In the meanwhile, till his larger subject 
is ready for him, Mr. Shaw presents us with 
a thoughtful and carefully prepared preface 
detailing the steps by which the Long 
Parliament was brought to adopt the Presby- 
terian system. If the facts which he adduces 
are for the most part already known, he 
often throws new light on an old story by 
his method of handling them, especially by 
bringing into prominence the indecision of 
the Long Parliament in its early days, 
before its detestation of the Laudian system 
had led to any clear conception of the con- 
structive legislation needed to replace it. He 
then passes to the Root and Branch Bill, as 
instancing the kind of legislation which an 
English House of Commons of that day 
would, if left to itself, have been likely to 
propose; while he regards the acceptance 
of Presbyterianism in 1643 as ‘a mere con- 
cession to a political necessity, and a capitu- 
lation to the Scots, necessitated by the 
military exigencies of the time. 

Mr. Shaw’s treatment of the subject has 
all the strength and some of the weakness 
of the specialist. The story of the ecclesi- 
astical proceedings of the Long Parliament 
taken apart gains in interest, but it loses 
something in completeness. Mr. Shaw has 
a tendency to rely too much on his know- 
ledge of the debates in the House, and to 
leave out of sight the course of political 
events by which those debates were in- 
fluenced. In his account, indeed, of the 
ecclesiastical debates of February, 1641 
(p. 13), he is, doubtless, right in arguing 
that I have written elsewhere rather too 
Strongly of the actual formation of two 
parties at that date, though it still seems to 
me that the parties may fairly be described 
as in process of formation at the time. 
Where he fails to satisfy the inquirer is 





ruary to the Root and Branch Bill in May. 
We want to know why the TIouse of Com- 
mons—which was in so hesitating a mood in 


February that it could not make up its mind | 


as to the abolition of episcopacy, because it 
knew not what system to substitute for it— 


nearly three months later agreed toa drastic | 


measure for the entire overthrow of the 
bishops, and for giving the power of ordi- 
nation to presbyters and the power of juris- 
diction tv lay commissioners. 

The real cause of the change is un- 
doubtedly to be found in political con- 
siderations from which Mr. Shaw shakes 
himself free. Nor is it only the general 
setting of this picture which is adversely 
affected by his mode of treatment. He 
objects to the statement—which he fathers 
on me—that the production of the Bill for 
restraining bishops and other persons in 
holy orders from intermeddling with secular 
affairs was a compromise between Falkland 
and Hampden. I am afraid that I must 
acknowledge that my own language (//ist. 
of Eng. ix. 347) is not so clear as it ought 
to have been; but Mr. Shaw misunderstands 
the point altogether. The compromise did 
not lie in the bringing in of the Bill; but, 
as he will sce by my note at the foot 
of the page cited above, in Iiampden’s 
engagement that if the Bill passed ‘ there 
would be nothing more attempted to the 
prejudice of the Church.” This statement 
is Clarendon’s, not mine; and Clarendon’s 
authority, when he reports words of Falk- 
land in the part of his History which he 
wrote in Scilly and Jersey, stands deservedly 
high. It looks asif Hampden had engaged 
not even to move in the matter of so-called 
primitive episcopacy, though it is quite 
possible that he really only promised to 
take no further step without Falkland’s 
concurrence. 

To turn to another matter, Mr. Shaw’s 
account of the bringing in of the Root and 
Branch Bill can hardly be considered satis- 
factory. He rejects the notion that Dering 
brought it in with a view to frightening 
the Lords into passing the Bill for exclud- 
ing the clergy from secular callings, with- 
out the omission of the clause forbidding 
the bishops from voting in the House of 
Lords, on the ground that the Root and 
Branch Bill was only broughtin on May 27, 
whereas that clause had been rejected on 
May 24. This argument rests, I venture to 
think, on a mistaken view of parliamentary 
procedure. When the Lords reject a clause in 
a bill sent up from the Commons, that clause 
is not, as Mr. Shaw imagines, dead. Its 
rejection, unless the Lords subsequently, as 
they did-in this case, throw out the Bill, is in 
the nature of anamendment. The amended 
Bill must return to the Commons; and if the 
Commons insist on rejecting the amend- 
ment, there will be a conference between 
the Houses, in which the Lords would be 
asked to reinstate the clause. 
enough this view of the case receives support 


in his sudden leap from the debates of Feb- | 


} 
| beforehand that if my former hopes of a ful 
refermation may yet revive and prosper, I will 
agzin divide my sense upon this Bill, and yield 
my shoulders to underprop the ancient, lawful, 
and just episcopacy,” Kc. 
|The italics are-my own, and the words so 
printed seem to me to point to Dering’s 
belief that the bishops’ exclusion clause was 
not in Dering’s opinion incapable of revival. 
The criticisms which I have made do not 
in any way detract from my sense of the high 
| level of excellence to which Mr. Shaw’s work 
attains. It is much to be able to handle 
materials so admirably as he has for the 
most part done. And those who are best 
qualified to measure the value of his Intro- 
duction will be most ready to predict that 
he will, at no distant time, acquire the 
habit of keeping in mind all the influ- 
ences bearing on the actors on the stage, 
efen when they are excluded from the 
narrative by the limitations which the 
author has imposed on himself. Mr. Shaw 
has set himself to discover how it came 
about that an English Parliament adopted 
a foreign system of church-government. It 
is an interesting quest, and Mr. Shaw has 
shown himself worthy of undertaking it. 
Samvet R. Garviner. 

















Exsays tn English Literature, 1780-1860. By 

George Saintsbury. (Percival.) 

In the first essay in this volume Mr. Saints- 
bury has some sentences to the effect that 
the mere expression of liking or the reverse 
is not criticism, and that the distinguished 
man who said “J’aime mieux Alfred de 
Musset”’ could hardly claim to be considered 
a critic in virtue of that remark. The truth 
of this verdict is so obvious that we might be 
disposed to disparage it as a truism, were 
it not for the fact that much of what goes 
by the name of criticism is simply a trans- 
lation into very literary English of those 
simple sentences “I like this” and ‘‘I don’t 
like that.” Still, true as it is that personal 
emotion must possess some sort of intel- 
lectual justification before the expression of 
it can have any critical value, enjoyment 
being one thing and intelligent admiration 
another, it is none the less true—so far, at 
any rate, as the ordinary human being is 
concerned-—that, if one enjoys a book very 
heartily, one has not much difficulty in pro- 
ducing justifying reasons for such pleasant 
emotion. That these reasons will satisfy 
anybody but the reasoner is by no means cer- 
tain. He, however, has done his best, and 
his best is all that the world has a right to 
expect from any man. 

It follows, therefore, that as one person 
who has read this volume of essays with 
unmistakable gusto is called upon to 
appraise it, he is bound not merely to record, 
but to vindicate his experience—to provide 
for it that justification which is a sine gua 





non of criticism. Other things being equal, 


Curiously | an object or quality which is intrinsically 


delightful or valuable gains an extrinsic 


from a passage in Dering’s speech, which | delightfulness or value from the fact of its 
Mr. Shaw has printed without perceiving | rarity; and perhaps the one quality which 


its significance. 

‘“When this Bill is perfected,” says Dering 
(p. xcii.), ‘‘I shall give a sad ‘aye’ unto it, 
and at the delivery in thereof I do now profess 


is rarest in the critical writing of the day is 
simple common sense. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
made a singularly happy hit in that gently 
seathing obiter dictum: “ Criticism is be- 
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coming an art of saying fine things,” the 
sting of the remark lying in what is implied 
rather than expressed—that the fine things 
are really things fantastic, far-fetched, 
paradoxical. In these delicacies Mr. Saints- 
bury’s pages are mournfully deficient. Ile 
is clearly of opinion that a man of intelli- 
gence who loves literature and knows it, 
and whose love and knowledge have be- 
gotten a desire to say something about it, 
may trust his thought to produce the telling 
effect of freshness even if it be presented in 
its most simple form, and does not therefore 
think it necessary either to file it to the 
sharp angles of paradox or drape it in the 
vesture of oracular epigram. A living 
master of creative work, who would do well 
not to leave his last, once wrote of a dis- 
tinguished brother novelist, ‘‘He is the 
greatest of the wits because he is greater 
than his wit.” This is a noble example 
of the new criticism as- Mr. Goldwin 
Smith conceives it; and it may be safely 
said that Mr. Saintsbury neither could 
if he would nor would if he could attain 
unto it. And this for two reasons—first 
that he always knows what he means; and, 
second, that he seems to consider it fitting 
so to write that other people shall know it 
too. One may agree with Mr. Saintsbury 
or one may disagree with him—lI have had 
both experiences in reading his book—but 
one never has any difficulty either in under- 
standing his thought cr in seeing how he 
came by it ; and it may be remarked that this 
latter knowledge is as essential to intelli- 
gent enjoyment as the former. For example, 
he seems to me to be rather unduly hard on 
the defects of Leigh Hunt and Jeffrey, and 
correspondingly lenient to the defects of 
Lockhart; but moderately careful readers 
will have no difficulty in finding Mr. Saints- 
hury’s point of view, and when they have 
found it they will see how to anyone occu- 
pying it things must seem thus and thus. 
{fe thinks that Hunt was sometimes vulgar, 
and that Jeffrey was sometimes gushing ; 
and his hatred of vulgarity and “ gush” is 
so fervid that, though he praises the work 
of both men with generosity as well as dis- 
crimination, many people whose dislike of 
these defects is as genuine as his own will 
feel that on the whole Hunt and Jeffrey are 
treated with something less, and Lockhart 
(who was free from these sins) with some- 
thing more, than absolute justice. Absolute 
justice, however, like Clough’s sunmum 
pulchrum, “vests in heaven above”: on 
earth we may well be content if judges will 
supply us with hints which enable us to 
discern the “relativity” and, therefore, the 
fullibility of the verdicts. 

The word ‘ judges” in the last sentence 
came spontaneously to the end of the pen. 
But it is a word which in a survey of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s book must be paused upon for 
a moment; for there could be no better illus- 
tration of the saving common sense that 
gives his writing such a charm for simple 
folk than his vindication in the opening 
essay of the essentially judicial character of 
all criticism worthy of the name. It is un- 
fortunate that it should be necessary, but as 
a matter of fact it ‘s necessary, to remind 
the world that 


“the most admirable discourses from th® 





merely literary point of view on taste, Shak- 
spere, and the musical glasses, with some paren- 
thetic reference to the matter in hand, are not 
criticism. There must be at least some attempt 
to take in and render the whole virtue of the 
subjects considered, some effort to compare 
them with their likes in other as well as the 
same languages—some endeavour to class and 
value them.” 


** To compare them with their likes ”—that 


criticism ; and any protest, though it may be 
valid as against certain kinds of comparison, 
is powerless against comparison in itself. 
Mr. Le Gallienne, in his recent book George 
Meredith: Some Characteristics, admits that 
‘the comparative method has its uses,” but 
goes on to lament that “latterly it has sadly 
overgrown them, and the critics are all too 
many who tell us who and what an author 
is like and not like, but leave us almost 
wholly in the dark as to what he 7s.” By 
all means let the critic tell us what a literary 
work is ; but is it not impossible to do this 
without some comparison expressed or 
understood ? For if we analyse any positive 
characterisation we find that it is nothing 
but a disguised differentiation. When we 
say ‘‘ negroes are black ”’ we make no verbal 
comparison, but the representative value of 
the epithet ‘‘ black” lies in our knowledge 
of other races who are brown or yellow or 
white. And when, to take an illustration 
from this volume, Mr. Saintsbury exhibits 
the presence of certain qualities in the work 
of Crabbe which make him a great writer, 
and the absence of other qualities necessary 
to make him a great poet, or, indeed, a poet 
at all, he can only make his view—which is 
a positive thing—realisable or even compre- 
hensible to us by a series of sentences which, 
whatever they may be in form, are compa- 
rative in essence. 

‘*As far as mere treatment goes, the fault of 
Crabbe is that he is pictorial rather than poetic, 
and photographie rather than pictorial. He 
sees his subject steadily, and even in a way he 
sees it whole; but he does not see it in the 
poetical way. You are bound in the shallows 
and miseries of the individual; never do you 
reach the large freedom of the poet who looks 
at the universal. The absence of selection, 
of the discarding of details that are not 
wanted, has no doubt a great deal to do 
with this—Hazlitt seems to have thovght 
that it had everything to do. I do not quite 
agree with him there. Dante, I think, wes 
sometimes quite as minute as Crabbe; and Ido 
not know that anyone less hardy than Hazlitt 
would single out, as Hazlitt expressly does, the 
death-bed scene of Buckingham as a conquer- 
ing instance in Pope to compare with Crabbe. 
.... [think myself that a poet, if he is a 
poet, could be almost absolutely literal. Shak- 
spere is so in the picture of Gloucester’s corpse. 
Is that not poetry ? ” 

Here it will be seen that explicit comparison 
begins with the reference to Dante, and is 
continued by the references to Pope and 
Shakspere. But the foregoing sentences 


reader is compelled to think of Crabbe 
as distinguished from other great writers 
who are poetic but not pictorial, who, 
when pictorial are not photographic, who 
deal with the universal rather 
with the individual, who select details 
instead of throwing them down pell-mell. 





Ilow otherwise, the simple-minded person 


are as essentially comparative; for the | 


must surely be the most fertile method of | s 
_yet they are often expressed with such 





than | 


must ask, could he have communicated 
intelligibly his view of Crabbe as he ¢s? 

Of course, what has been just said con- 
cerns Mr. Saintsbury’s general method, not 
his particular opinion; and, indeed, it is 
obviously impossible in the course of a brief 
review to discuss his critical verdicts one by 
one. Many of them are so clearly just that 
it is impossible to imagine their being 
questioned by any intelligent person, and 


freshness that they have much of the 
stimulation of novelty. For example, the 
work of De Quincey has a certain charm 
which is felt by every cultivated reader ; but 
the nature of that charm has never been so 
aptly described as in the sentence where 
Mr. Saintsbury characterises De Quincey as 
‘‘a scholar of the best and rarest kind—the 
scholar who is exact as to language without 
failing to comprehend literature, and com- 
petent in literature without being slipshod 
as to language.” Not less admirable are 
the passages devoted to Wilson’s criticism 
and to Moore’s songs, the analyses of the 
characters of Hogg and Jeffrey, and the 
defence of the early critics — often so 
fatuously abused — of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. 

Here and there agreement is less easy. 
It is impossible, even with the help of the 
note in the Appendix, to feel that Mr. Saints- 
bury establishes his charge brought against 
De Quincey of untrustworthiness as a 
narrator; and the statement that the style 
of Dickens exhibits marks of the influ- 
ence of Hazlitt is one to which few 
students of either writer will yield ready 
assent. These things are, however, small 
matters; but at a time when criticism has 
become so largely irritating and sterile rather 
than instructive and fruitful, it is no small 
matter to have an opportunity of reading 
and profiting by such bright and brave 
common sense as is to be found in these 
essays of Mr. Saintsbury’s. 

James Asucrorr Nosie. 








Royal Edinburgh. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


(Mac- 
millan. ) 


THERE are so many good things in this 
book that it would be ungracious—although 
it would not be unnatural—to cast about 
for its raison @étre. Edinburgh seems to 
stand in need of an éloge every ten years or 
so—much as Burns requires to be toasted 
once a year, on January 25; and Mrs. Oli- 
phant is better qualified to pronounce the 
latest panegyric thar any living Scotch 
writer, not even excepting Mr. Stevenson. 
For the east wind of Mr. Stevenson’s native 
city has obviously entered into his soul and 
dashed sentiment with censoriousness. But 
there is no east wind in Mrs. Oliphant’s love 
for the Scotch capital. She has done well, 
too—from the standpoint of mere pic- 
turesqueness —in looking at Edinburgh 
exclusively from the ‘‘ Royal” point of view. 
The Edinburgh she confines her attention to 
is associated with tragedy and pathos, but 
never with squalor or pettiness: it is not 
the Edinburgh of the Cowgate or evea of 
the purlieus of the Parliament House, 
but that Edinburgh which affects the 
visitor as no other city affects him 
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if he is fortunate enough to view it 
first on a moonlight night from Prince’s 
Street. Mrs. Oliphant has not only taken 
Edinburgh at its best—or at least at its 
most picturesque and most dignified—but 
she has secured the aid, for purposes of 
illustration, of Mr. George Reid, one of the 
ablest of living Scotch artists. Mr. Reid 
has done very much better work than the 
realisations here given of Edinburgh as a 
whole under different aspects, and of its 
more truly ‘‘ Royal’ nooks and corners. 
He seems too fond of snow effects, which 
have suffered under the engraving process. 
But most of the illustrations are, neverthe- 
less, very good. 

Royal Edinburgh has been written on a 
special plan; but, perhaps because it has 
been so written, it is a good deal too long 
and a great deal too discursive. Mrs. 
Oliphant centres the narrative portion of 
her book round various personages of dis- 
tinction, whom she classifies as saints, kings, 
prophets, and poets ; and naturally enough 
she gives the first place to Queen Margaret, 
the wife of Malcolm Canmore, but for whom 
in all probability not Edinburgh, but St. 
Andrews, or Dunfermline, or Perth, would 
have become the capital of Scotland. Queen 
Margaret, as being not only a saint of a 
kind, but a capable woman eminently fitted 
to do the work of governing and helping to 
civilise a backward and semi-barbarous 
country, undoubtedly deserved a fair share 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s attention—although is 
there not the echo of ‘that blessed word 
Mesopotamia ” in such a description of her 
as that she ‘ lived by love and died of grief, 
and reigned and rejoiced and triumphed as 
well as suffered and prayed?” At the best 
she is somewhat of a phantom, if not of 
a myth, and she hardly deserves so much 
as forty pages in a volume of this kind. 
After Margaret come the leading Stewart 
kings, who, unlike Robert Bruce, are 
associated with Edinburgh, and whose 
names suggest not a little of the romance 
and of the social anarchy of Scotch history 
during the pre-Reformation period. It 
is quite intelligible that James the First, 
as at once ‘‘poet and legislator,” should 
have ample justice done to him—he was 
perhaps the one statesman of the dynasty to 
which he belonged, or, at all events, of the 
name which he bore—but James the Fourth, 
“ knight-errant ” though he was, is not such 
a remarkable personality, and in two senses 
he gets more than his due here. When, 
however, Mrs. Oliphant comes to the period 
of Edinburgh history during which Queen 
Mary and John Knox were the leading 
figures, she ceases to be diffuse. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to find anywhere a fairer 
or more picturesque account of the Refor- 
mation struggle in Scotland than in the 
chapters which deal with this subject. Mrs. 
Oliphant has no favourites or prejudices ; or, 
if she has, she conceals them most effec- 
tually. Her sympathies, it might naturally 





be imagined, would not be with such an 
iconoclast as Knox—would rather, in fact, 
be with Mr. Skelton’s hero, Maitland of 
Lethington. But she sees clearly that 
popular feeling has been right in regard to 





the character and relative importance of the 
men who took part in the struggle; and 


that Knox was the true centre of what was 
after all a national and not merely an 
ecclesiastical movement, although he was 
‘“‘incapable of that crowning grace of the 
imagination and heart which enables a man 
to put himself in another’s place, and do as 
he would be done by.” Mrs. Oliphant also 
duly recognises the massive self-respect— 
it cannot properly be styled egotism—of 
Knox, more particularly in her description 
of his death. ‘‘ He lay for about a fortnight 
dying, seeing everybody, leaving a charge 
with one, a prophecy with another, with 
a certain dignified consciousness that his 
death should not be merely as other men’s, 
and that to show the reverential company of 
friends who went and came how to die was 
the one part of his mission which had yet to 
be accomplished.” 

In the concluding part of her book, to 
which she gives the title of ‘‘ The Modern 
City,” Mrs. Oliphant writes of Ramsay, 
Burns, and Scott under the titles of “A 
Burgher Poet,” ‘‘ The Guest of Edinburgh,” 
and ‘‘The Shakspere of Scotland.” These 
chapters are neither more nor less than good 
magazine essays of a rather conventional 
kind. Mrs. Oliphant has a great deal to 
say of Scott and Burns that is interesting, 
but nothing that is new. Altogether, she 
may becongratulated on having, with the aid 
of Mr. Reid, produced what is likely to be 
regarded for many a day as the Book of 
Edinburgh. 

Witrram WALLACE. 








Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer : 
an Examination into its Origin and Early 
History, with an Appendix of Unpub- 
lished Documents. By F. A. Gasquet 
and E. Bishop. (John Hodges.) 


Tris volume is one of the most interesting 
and valuable contributions to the study of 
the Reformation in England that has ap- 
peared for many a day. There will, of 
course, be among readers differences of 
opinion as to the justice of the judgments 
expressed from time to time by the 
writers upon the course of ecclesiastical 
affairs at the period treated of; but there 
can be no difference as to the importance 
and the interest of the documents now pub- 
lished for the first time. 

It is certainly strange that, notwithstand- 
ing all the keen interest felt in the history of 
the Book of Common Prayer, liturgical docu- 
ments bearing plain marks of Archbishop 
Cranmer’s handiwork should have been 
allowed to lie hidden up to this time in so 
well-known and accessible a collection as 
the Royal MSS. in the British Museum. 
Dom Gasquet and Mr. Bishop have printed 
in this volume two schemes prepared or, at 
all events, revised by Cranmer for a re- 
formed Breviary, including his attempts at 
construction of a Kalendar and Lectionary. 
To these they have added “ certain notes 
touching the disputations of the bishops in 
this last parliament assembled [ 7.c., 1548-9] 
of the Lord’s Supper.” The interest of the 
last document is diminished by the meagre- 
ness of the notes, and by the fact that the 
theological views of the more eminent 
speakers and the character of their reason- 
ing are, for the most part, known to us 





otherwise. But still, the disputation having 
been referred to by more than one contem- 
porary writer, it is satisfactory to get even 
a glimpse of so animated a discussion on the 
most sacred subjects as occupied the House 
of Lords on three successive days at the close 
of 1548, 

The preparations (and they were carried 
a good way towards completion) for a re- 
formed Breviary which are exhibited in this 
volume serve to illustrate, as the editors 
point out, the petition (Nov. 5, 1547) of the 
Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury 


**that the labours of the bishops and others, 
who by command of Convocation had been 
engaged in examining, revising, and setting 
forth (et edendo) the Divine Service, should be 
produced and should be submitted to the 
examination of this house.” 

The main influence that seems at work in 
this revision is that of Quignon’s Breviary, 
which both in general construction and in 
detail is adopted as a model. 


“The relation of the projected office to that 
of Sarum is more simple. The Archbishop 
appears to have used this [the Sarum] Breviary 
as a quarry from which to take his materials, 
when not quite satisfied with the new Roman 
office.” (p. 25.) 

In passing, I may say that, had I been 
translating the Latin of the resolution of 
the Lower House of Convocation, I would 
have translated reformando by the word 
“‘ reforming ’’ rather than “ revising,”’ which 
latter rendering seems to obscure the extent 
to which Convocation had committed itself. 
It was, in fact, no more than Quignon had 
done (with the approval of Paul III.) in his 
“ Breviarium Reformatum.” It was what 
had been contemplated by the Provincial 
Council of Cologne of 1536, as we find in 
the Canons (Tit. IT., cap. xi.). 

**Videbimur ergo operae precium facturi, si 
Missalia perinde atque Breviaria pervideri 
curemus, ut amputatis tantum superfluis et 
quae superstitiosius inveeta videri possint, ea 
tantum quae dignitati cecclesiae et priscis 
institutis consentanea reliquantur.”’ 

The first scheme for the English reformed 
Breviary does not, in respect to the omission 
of antiphons, follow the first text of 
Quignon. Either Cranmer and his associates 
had learned that Quignon had, under 
pressure, in the later forms of his text 
restored antiphons, or independently they 
were loath to sacrifice this very beautiful 
feature of the mediaeval service books. It 
is to be deeply regretted that the Prayer 
Book of 1549 and its several descendants 
are lacking in this admirable device for 
sounding not only the musical key-note, 
but the key-note of devotional feeling. In 
this particular the second Breviary scheme, 
printed in the volume before us, set the 
unhappy example. This second scheme 
was much more radical in its changes. The 
canonical hours were reduced to matins and 
vespers, and the monthly recitation of the 
psalter is enjoined. In fact, it abounds in 
indications of the approaching form of the 
English matins and evensong of 1549. Its 
preface gives us the Latin original of 
several passages of the preface of 1549 not 
found in Quignon. ‘The slight variations 
are often very instructive. The tone of the 
English preface is more moderate, and less 
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objurgatory in regard to the unreformed 
books and usages than the Latin. The 
evensong of 1549, with the beautiful 
features rescued from compline, is much 
superior to Cranmer’s vespers. 

In the second scheme three (and some- 
times four) lessons are appointed for matins 
and two for vespers. They were to be read 
‘non intra cancellos ut hodie sed foris e 
suggestu,” and in the English tongue. The 
Quicumque vult was to be said every Sunday 
immediately after matins. It was not a 
substitute for the Credo; and this falls in, 
it will be remembered, with the soundest 
interpretation of the rubrics of 1549, re- 
lating to the use of the Quicumque. One 
learns from the study of these most in- 
teresting documents that even the acknow- 
ledged liturgical genius of Cranmer did not 
leap at one bound to his masterly construc- 
tion of the English matins and evensong. 

If Messrs. Gasquet and Bishop’s volume 
contained no more than is indicated above, 
the book would, of necessity, have a place 
on the shelves of every student of the English 
Prayer Book. But besides the new material, 
the authors have exhibited in a very con- 
venient form material already known as 
evidence on several moot points with his- 
torians of the English Church. Thus, the 
question whether the Prayer Book of 1549 
ever received the sanction of Convocation is 
discussed with much ability, and the testi- 
monies pro and con presented with an im- 
partiality that is still too rare not to deserve 
a word of praise. The evidence is certainly 
very nicely balanced, though I hope that I 
am not unconsciously prejudiced when I say 
that the weight of testimony seems to me to 
lean rather in favour of the decision which 
our authors reject. 

Among points of very real, though minor, 
interest may be mentioned our authors’ 
contention that the form of the words of 
Institution is derived, not from the Moza- 
rabic rite, as has been urged by some, but 
from the liturgy of ‘‘ Brandenburg-Nurem- 
berg” (1533), Our authors seem to me to 
have made good their contention, though 
they do not sufficiently recognise the inter- 
course that must have existed between 
Spain and England consequent on the 
marriages of Katherine. The benediction 
of the font is certainly from the Mozarabic ; 
and if Cranmer were acquainted with the 
existence of a national, or at least non- 
Roman, rite in Spain, nothing is more pro- 
bable than that he should have 
enquiry as to its eucharistic formula of con- 
secration. That a copy of the Mozarabic 
liturgy is not to be found among the books 
known to be Cranmer’s is not more strange 
than that copies of Quignon’s Breviary are 
also wanting. Mr. Edward Burbidge, in a 


communication to the Guardian (March 12, | 


1890), has put forward other reasors (though 


I must confess that those based on supposed | 
resemblances between the collects do not} 


seem to me very forcible) for supposing that 
the English reformers were acquainted with 
the Mozarabic rite. All this acknowledged, 
I still think that Messrs. Gasquet and 
Lishop have made good their case. 

Dealing with the revision of 1552 (Ed- 
ward VI.’s Second Prayer Book), Messrs. 
Gasquet and Bishop show in a most in- 


made | 


teresting way that some of the most im- 
portant changes in the Communion Service 
of that book were due to the desire to ex- 
clude the interpretations which divines of 
the ‘old learning” had put upon certain 
features of the first book. Thus, Gardiner, 
it will be remembered, signed a declaration 
that the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
was “godly and Christian.” And (1) he 
argued that ‘‘adoration” is implied 
in the “Prayer of Humble Access” 
(where the priest and people were ordered 
to kneel) being placed after the Consecra- 
tion. Cranmer takes care that that feature 
shall not be relied on after 1552. Further 
(2), Gardiner argued that those whom Cran- 
mer calls Papists agree with the teaching as 
to the presence expressed in the words of 
delivery. Cranmer alters those words in 1552. 
Again (3), Gardiner condemns Hooper’s 
attack upon altars, and points to the use of 
the word in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Down comes Cranmer, at his first oppor- 
tunity, and deliberately excises the word. 
Other examples of the influence of 
Gardiner’s very effective dialectic are also 
given. It is plain that some of the changes 
of 1552 were due not necessarily to foreign 
influence, but to the exigence of the con- 
troversial position at home. 

There is a school of recent writers in 
England that quite underrate the critical 
character of the English liturgical reform. 
Nothing was too minute to be weighed in 
the balance of the revisers’ judgment. The 
criticism extended far beyond any particu- 
lars noticed in the volume before us. Even 
the venerated text of the Nicene-Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed in the Mass was subjected 
to a critical examination. tightly or 
wrongly, the opening words of the Gloria 
in excelsis were brought into conformity with 
what was esteemed the correct Greek text of 
Luke ii. 14. The Athanasian Creed was 
certainly translated from a Greek text. If 
there was a conservative spirit in the English 
reformers’ work, it was certainly not con- 
servative through timidity. 

There are a few points to which, did space 
permit, I should demur, but I must content 
myself for the present with one observation. 
Most students of history will form a different 
estimate, I think, from that of our authors 
as to the intelligibleness of the Latin ser- 
vice to the peuple generally in times past. 
Even for people who could read (and that 
was a comparatively rare attainment) it was 
‘not infrequent to prefix English rubrics 
| with the prescribed direction as to how the 

Latin prayer was tobe used, Thisis surely a 
| highly significant fact. Many examples will 
| befoundintheSarum J/orae. Nor do we think 
‘that the old German citizen, “ pius quidem 
'sed minime cultioris ingenii,” using in Dr. 





roluntas tua, or such like, in his talk, goes 
very far to establish the authors’ opinion in 
regard to the present day. 

We must not, however, delay over such 
minor and trifling particulars, in which a 
difference of view is perhaps inevitable. 
| We glally recognise in this book a very 
thorough and scholarly piece of work, written 
in a spirit of fairness that is worthy of all 
praise. 

One’s eye is often offended by peculiarities 





Daniel’s hearing the phrase (p. 238), vat | 


of typography that suggest a foreign printer; 
and there are a good many errors of the 
press (as at pp. 3, 166, 169, 326, 351, 360, 
376, &c.), which will doubtless be corrected 
in the new edition that must soon appear. 
J. EDENBURGEN, 








TWO BOOKS ABOUT MEXICO. 
Face to Face with the Mexicans. By Fanny 
Chambers Gooch. With 200 Illustra- 
tions. (Sampson Low.) 
“Tne Srory or tHe Nations.”—Jlevivo, 
By Susan Hale. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Netruer of these books can be praised from 
a literary point of view; but the faults of 
style have a very different result in each. 
The slip-shod colloquial writing of Mrs. 
Gooch hardly mars the effect of her minute 
descriptions of the daily life, the manners, 
the housekeeping, the marketing, the cook- 
ery, which picture to us the population 
among whom she has lived. The very naiveté 
of her language gives the impression of 
greater sincerity. But in the more serious 
historical work of Mrs. (or Miss) Hale it is 
far otherwise—inexactitude of language, 
and careless composition, are there a real 
defect. 


Mrs. Gooch, who apparently had never 
before left her native land, looks upon 
Spanish Mexico (we do not mean Aztec 
Mexico with its unknown past) as a land of 
vast antiquity. She speaks of it as an 
Englishman would speak of a visit to Greeco 
or to Italy. In her eyes the churches are 
Gothic, and the houses Moorish; of the 
style of the Renaissance and its debase- 
ments she seems never to have heard. 
She tells of wonders which less enthusi- 
astic visitors have never dreamt of; of ‘‘ an 
emerald three quarters of a Spanish vara in 
length, which served as the ara or con- 
secrated stone on the altar of the church ”’; 
and she adds, ‘ This is historical.” Yet, in 
spite of—perhaps by reason of—this sim- 
plicity, a true impression is left on the mind 
of the reader of the thoroughness of the 
work of the early Spaniards, and how vast 
and solid were their constructions. 

Our authoress rarely distinguishes between 
what is Spanish and what is really Indian 
or Mexican, produced by the conditions of 
life and climate ; but she looks on all with 
kindly eyes. She considers the Mestizos to 
be the handsomest race in Mexico, and is 
not shocked at a lady being proud of her 
Indian blood. Even when the costumbres 
jar most against her Yankee habits, she is 
not bitter nor irritated. She likes the 
gentle speech, the soft voice, the quiet, 
almost helpless, ways of the people. She 
enters into the poetry of their lives, delights 
in their songs, shares their love of flowers, 
disdains not their sensitive melancholy. She 


| sometimes spoils the effect of her pictures 





by exaggerated praise. Daughter of a 
republic, to her all republicans are good. 
Treason, cruelty, assassination, wholesale 
public robbery, repudiation of debt, are 
recounted without a word of blame when 
done by patriots. Ithurbide is an object of 
admiration, but Juarez is her chief hero : 

*‘ Juarez seemed to have been born to redress 
the wrongs of his times. The memory of Juarez 
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is undimmed by the shadow of aught that 
would detract from his glory, Had he never 
done another act save that of divorcing Church 
and State, his name would for ever remain 
embalmed in the hearts of his people.” 

So, too, in social life she can see nothing 
wrong in those who have been personally 
kind to her ; their houses, the furniture, the 
management of their estates, all is perfect. 
She seems to have learnt Spanish col- 
loquially and fluently, and makes good use 
of her knowledge in noting the cries, the 
nursery rhymes, the songs of the people; 
but she commits the oddest blunders where 
something more than car-knowledge is 
required. There is too much padding, 
almost of the advertisement kind, in the 
book. Yet, after all, with its copious and 
useful illustrations, its naireté, its uncon- 
scious ignorance, its blind partiality, its 
transparent sincerity, we are constrained to 
admit that this volume is better worth 
reading than many an one of far higher 
literary pretensions. 


We are sorry not to be able to give equal 
praise to Mrs. Hale’s Jlexico. She has 
evidently undertaken a task beyond her 
strength. In her earlier chapters she gives 
a fair epitome of two of the traditions of 
the Mexican tribes or nations, and of the 
theeries of their origin—viz., from the 
submerged Atlantis, or from the mound- 
builders of the North; but she seems 
unaware of the strong arguments there are 
for the recent erections of these mounds, 
and for the theory which would derive the 
Mexican races from South-Fastern Asia 
passing through the islands. The story 
of the conquest of Cortés, the deductions to 
be made from the exaggerated accounts 
of the early Spaniards, the extent to which 
they were helped by divisions and by 
alliances with some of the native tribes, 
are well indicated; but the period of 
Spanish rule is very badly told. Justice 
is indeed done to the Franciscans and to 
the good intentions of some of the Viceroys ; 
but it is difficult to gather from this sketch 
what were the grounds of the dissatisfaction 
with the Spanish rule, unless it arose from 
a vague fecling for independence. The 
revolutionary period that follows is even 
worse narrated; some pages are almost 
unintelligible. The war with the United 
States and the episode of Maximilian are 
dealt with in somewhat better guise ; and 
the concluding chapters, on the physical 
advantages and on tho future of Mexico, 
contrast favourably with the rest. In 
historical narrative our authoress wholly 
fails; nor does she distinguish clearly 
between the differeut populations and races 
in Mexico. Whether ‘ Mexican” means ‘u 
any given case, Indian, Mestizo, Creole, or 
Spaniard, is left to the perspicacity of the 
reader to determine. The map is exceed- 





ingly poor, but that is probably not her 
fault; the illustrations are better. But | 
certainly the story of Mexico should be told | 
in different fashion from this. 

Wentwortnt Wensrer. | 





NEW NOVELS. 


A Life Sentence. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Homburg Beauty. By Mrs. Edward Ken- 
nard. In3 vols. (White.) 


Tlandfasted. By A. C. Bickley and G, §. 


Curryer. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
The Little One. By Eleanor C. Price. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 


Qhe Flowing Tide. By John Littlejohns. 
(S. J. Kilby.) 

TTadasseh ; or, from Captivity to the Persian 
Throne. By E. Leuty Collins. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A Life Journey from Mannheim to Inkerman, 
Edited by Edward Barrington de Fon- 


blanque. (Ward & Downey.) 
F. R. 8. and other Stories. By William H. 
Staepoole. (Dean.) 


Miss SERGEANT’s new novel, 4 Life Sentence, 
is the story of the expiation of a crime. If 
there are times when a few sentences put 
into the mouth of one of the characters 
would have cleared up the mystery, on the 
whole the interest is well sustained. Hubert 
Lepel has a sister, Constance, who has 
formed a /ia‘son with Sydney Vane, a country 
squire. The latter is already married, but 
to escape his bond she and Constance decide 
to elope. On the night before the flight, 
however, Vane is murdered, and one West- 
wood is arrested for the crime. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him is irresis- 
tible, and he is condemned to death. Buta 
life sentence of penal servitude is substituted 
as the result of a reprieve, and after some 
years of convict life Westwood escapes and 
appears under another name. He discovers 
his daughter under the disguise of a popular 
singer, Miss Cynthia West, who—to com- 
plicate matters —is engaged to Hubert 
Lepel. Hubert, to save his sister’s honour, 
had shot Vane in a duel; but he was afraid 
to give himself up, and very despicably 
allowed Westwood to bear the shame and 
punishment of his deed. Miss Enid Vane, 
the daughter of General Vane, bears a 
great part in the unravelment of the plot. 
Constance, who had married Enid’s father 
for his property, foists a son upon him, and 
endeavours to poison Enid. It would be 
unfair to trace all the steps of the avenging 
Nemesis, as described by the author ; but it 
may suffice to state that righteous judgment 
is at length executed all round, with 
the minimum of retribution for the chief 
culprits. ‘There are several touching scenes 
in the course of the three volumes, the | 
saddest being that in which General Vane | 
becomes aware of the deceptions of which 
he has been made the victim, and which | 
are so insupportable to a man of honour 
that he falls, stricken with death, on the 
spot. Miss Sergeant has written a novel 
that is notable if not brilliant, and readable 
if not profound. 


A Tomburg Beauty is very vivaciously 
written, with life and movement all through 
it. The “ beauty” in question is Heity 
Davidson, the daughter of a Manchester 
manufacturer. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson are | 
very material creatures, and the latter has 
a perfect mania for the aristocracy. An 





English lord can make her tremble with 
delight when he addresses her, while she is 
ready with positive worship ‘sr a German 
prince or princess. Between her father and 
mother Hetty is almost bored to death ; 
and at the opening of the novel she threatens 
either to die of dulness, or run away with 
the first masculine creature who should be 
good enough to propose to her. However, 
the family visit Homburg on account of the 
father’s health, and at that fashionable 
place of resort Miss Davidson finds pleasure 
and excitement enough. Her beauty makes 
quite a sensation, and all the male residents 
are mad after her. She rejects the love of 
an honest man, however, and marries six 
feet of masculine beauty in the person of a 
penniless German officer, only to repent it 
ever afterwards. Her heartless husband 
deserts her for a public singer; and she 
returns to England hoping to be received 
by her father, who angrily cast her off upon 
her marriage. Tragic indeed is her end. 
It is powerfully depicted by Mrs. Kennard, 
and comes upon the reader like a shock 
after the scenes of simple gaiety and frivolity 
which have preceded it. The author is known 
for her cleverness in describing sporting 
scenes ; and her picture of the great steeple- 
chase, in which the heavy German officer 
wins against the most famous English rider, 
is extremely graphic. With all its faults— 
and it is certainly not without them—A 
Homburg Beauty is unquestionably enter- 
taining. 

A curious Wessex custom forms the basis 
of Handfasted. By a brief ceremony known 
as ‘‘handfasting ’’ young couples were united 
for a twelvemonth and a day; and if after 
that they were mutually agreeable, the cere- 
mony of marriage was solemnised in church, 
Such an illegal union took place between 
Arthur Crosby, afterwards Earl of Grass- 
thorpe, a Jacobite peer, and Elsie Steele, a 
pretty village maiden of Winterbourne, the 
heroine of this story. Poor Elsie was under 
the impression that the ceremony was as 
good as a marriage, and a great deal of 
trouble ensues when the union is repudiated. 
All, however, comes right at last, after much 
suffering on both sides; and we take our 
last glimpse of hero and heroine as a happy 
couple actually married. The novel has 
many pleasant points, and the incidents are 
well told. ‘The various characters also are 
very fairly drawn. Mrs. Tyler is amusing. 
When reminded that “ we be all sinners, as 
parson says,” she remarks, ‘That wor his 
funnin’.” J/andfasted has several strong 
situations, in addition to many humorous 
ones. 


. The story of A Little One, by Miss Price, 
is tender and touching. In a_ peaceful 
Yorkshire village, not far from the sea, 
resides Mr. d’Alby, with his two grand- 
children, Nora and Agnes. Mr. d’Alby is 
a dispossessed French count, though the 


strange ways of Fate have made him an 


English clergyman. Into this happy home 
one Gilbert Wolfe obtrudes himself. He is 
handsome, but has a past that must not be 
investigated ; and he proves a veritable wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. We are not sure from 
the narrative that both the girls did not fall 
in love with him; but it was Agnes, “the 
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little one,” who became his victim. Easily 
wersuaded to elope with one whom she 
regarded as everything that was good and 
noble, it was only when travelling in Italy 
that she learnt the terrible truth, that 
her paragon had another wife living in 
some distant part of the world. The frail 
human flower withered from that moment, 
and returned home to die. Miss Price’s 
novel is charmingly written, and is far above 
the average in literary merit. 

The Flowing Tide is the most foolish and 
bombastic story it has ever been our lot 
to read. It is a political novel, in which 
Mr. Littlejohns, alone and unaided, stands 
forth to repel 
‘* the attacks now being made on our country’s 
religion by the Radical party, which, like a 
rising flood, are sapping the foundations of 
England’s institutions, obliterating the land- 
marks of her national faith, and threatening 
to overthrow her in the whirlpool of atheism.” 
Mr. Littlejohns saves England through his 
hero, Aubrey Langton, who is sixteen years 
of age when we make his acquaintance, and 
twenty-one when the story closes. But 
never was such a David seen for grappling 
with the Goliaths of evil. During this brief 
period of five years he practically dethrones 
atheism, undoes all the evil Mr. Gladstone 
has wrought through his protracted career, 
shatters the revolutionary and infidel party, 
and places Conservatism on a durable 
basis, such as it had never seen since the 
days of Pitt. Having executed this large 
order in all its fulness, Mr. Langton pre- 
pares to go to the university to complete 
his education. This is an astounding work, 
and the Recording Angel plays the same 
part in it that Charles 1. did in Mr. 
Dick’s memorial. On p. 44 the Recording 
Angel is engaged in “ writing up the decrees 
of human history”; on p. 59 he threatens 
to inscribe upon an imperishable tablet the 
“stupendous record of England’s shame,” 
if Parliament supports the cause of the 
atheist (Mr. Bradlaugh); on p. 73 Lang- 
ton pledges himself to study a certain 
great political question “under the tuition 
of the Recording Angel”; on p. 110 it is 
prophesied that the Recording Angel is 
to blow a trumpet that shall wake the dead ; 
on p. 144, we read: ‘‘ Must this abominable 
Radicalism climb the heights of conquest, 
and only be arrested by the commission of 
the Recording Angel?” Passing next 
from the rile of a policeman, the celestial 
dignitary is to appear as the great roller- 
up» ef the monuments of human history. 
Finally, in the closing chapter, the 
Recording Angel rides on a cloud of 
pirple and gold, accompanied by the 
records of human history; and in this, 
which is positively his last appearance, he 
accomplishes an enormous amount of vale- 
‘lictory work in the winding up of empires, 
Xe. 

Is. s£adassch Mr. Leuty Collins has prac- 
tically rewritten the story of the Book of 


Esther, in the light of Mr. Rider Haggard’s | 


She. After a dispassionate study of both 
works, we prefer the original. It 
be a little antiquated, but it will yet out- 
live any number of J/adassehs, And what 
shall be said for the designer of the illus- 
trations facing pp. 8f «4 3824? 


may | 





A Life Journey from Mannheim to Inkerman 
is a volume constructed from the reminis- 
cences of an army surgeon. Though many 
of the anecdotes are of little value, a few 
are so striking as to justify Mr. de Fon- 
blanque in acting as editor, and presenting 
the volume to the public. 


A similar observation applies to Mr. 
Stacpoole’s /. R. S., and other Stories. Tf 
one or two of them fall below the average, 
it would, on the other hand, be difficult to 
find short stories excelling ‘‘ Nellie Hales ” 
and “Scratched Out” in originality of 
incident. 

G. Barnett Surru. 








RECENT LITERATURE. 

The Freytag Reminiscences. In2 vols. Translated 
by Katherine Chetwynd. (White.) It has become 
a general fashion, as often honoured in the 
breach as in the observance, to write Remini- 
scences ; but there is ample excuse in the case 
of Gustav Freytag, whose recollections ex- 
tending over a long life are now presented to 
the English public in a graceful and sym- 
pathetic translation. For the veteran novelist 
not only has a good deal to say about the literary 
and academical circles in which he has moved, 
but has also had the good fortune to have been 
in contact with several of the statesmen and 
generals who have been among the foremost 
makers of modern Germany. His observation, 
however, has been genial rather than piercing. 
The reader must not look for new light upon 
historic characters or new insight into great 
events. Freytag, although he took some part 
in politics himself and warmly supported the 
movement organised in the National Liberal 
party, appears to have always occupied the 
réle rather of a spectator than of an actor 
in the struggle or of a trusted counsellor. The 
consciousness of constitutional incapacity for 
taking an active part was keen with him, and 
he was never happier than when he could fall 
back upon the musings of his childhood and 
the recollection of the simple life and sur- 
roundings of his forefathers. And it is in the 
description of his early life and of the character 
of his immediate ancestors that the principal 
interest of these volumes lies. As in many 
other German families of the same class, the 
records of the Freytags—-who were prosperous 
farmers on the Polish border—were carefully 
handed down and passed from one generation 
to another. The excellent material which this 
reverent tradition gave the novelist proved a 
rich quarry, and has been shrewdly worked. 
the small frontier town, with the old wooden 
church hard by an ancient heathen circle, the 
melancholy forest and waste around, and the 
simple and devout life of its inhabitants, have 
given the local colouring to the most popular 
of his works, Avs einer Kleinen Stadt, which 
has touched a deep chord in the German heart. 
More ambitious attempts in a more distant past 
have not the same distinctness. The figures and 
events have lost their outline in the haze of 
historical and philosophical theorising which 
has confused so many German novels in late 
years. But there are pages in Aus einer Kleinen 
Stadt which are excellent in their genre, and in 
connexion with them the novelist’s recollections 
will be read with special interest. 


‘Historic Towns.” —Curlisle. By Prof. Man- 
dell Creighton. (Longmans.) Mr. Creighton’s 
compact volume is not only a history of the city 
of Rufus, but also in a great degree a sketch of 
life on the North-Western border. Romance 
and ballad poetry have thrown such a halo 
around the petty wars between England and 
Scotland that it is with a sense of something 











like disappointment that we involve ourselves 
in the study of what really did occur in those 
wild days when cattle-stealing was one of the 
principal employments of a Cumbrian gentle- 
man. Carlisle, as the great western fortress 
against the incursions of the Scotch, was often 
the scene of fiercecombat. From the days of 
Henry II. down to the Forty-five there was 
never a turmoil in the Scottish Lowlands which 
did not arouse the burgers of Carlisle. The 
author has, one would fancy, an affection for 
the Border people. His chapters on ‘“‘ Border 


| Life’’ and ‘‘ Border Warfare ”’ could never have 


been written by a mere antiquarian plodder. 
He is thoroughly at home in the mediaeval 
history of the North, and his account of the 
reigns of the Tudor sovereigns is well executed. 
When, however, we arirve at the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Creighton’s interest seems to 
relax. He makes, so far as we can test him, 
no mistakes; but he has not grasped his 
subject with all the firmness required. It was 
not only the time of the great struggle between 
the King and the Parliament, but also the 
era when the heads of the great Border families 
dwindled from petty despots into mere country 
squires. The change was noiseless. Its victims 
probably were not themselves aware of what 
was going on. It is, however, certain that by 
the time of William ITI. the existing notions as 
to rights of property and the power of the lord 
over his people had become fixed in the popular 
mind. The recent growth of our towns is 
generally left by historians pretty much to the 
imagination. It requires very different faculties 
to tell of steam engines and railways, lighting, 
paving, house-building, and the vulgar plots 
and counter-plots of election agents, to those 
called into play when men settled their 
differences by cold steel. Modern days have, 
however, an interest of their own, and we are 
never content when We find them slurred over. 
Mr. Creighton has devoted the last chapter of 
his book to the period between 1747 and 1881. 
It was obviously impossible to make such a 
chronicle picturesque ; but he has done his best, 
though we think more might have been told of 
Parliamentary contests and the Lowthers. 


Homes of Taste : Economical Hints. By J. E. 
Panton. (Sampson Low.) Mrs. Panton is 
certainly indefatigable in her efforts to intro- 
duce tasteful decoration into commonplace 
dwellings. She takes a gloomy view of the 
future condition—mental and moral—of the 
child brought up in the midst of ‘hideous 
surroundings, vulgar pictures nailed up against 
an ugly common paper, blinds which are never 
drawn up straight, things provided more on the 
grounds of their use than their beauty.” But 
she does not waste her strength in mere denun- 
ciation of what is vulgar and inartistic. Her 
little book contains a large amount of informa- 
tion as to the best and most economical way of 
rising out of that monotonous or meretricious 
treatment of walls and furniture from which 
such disastrous consequences are to be appre- 
hended. ‘‘ Nothing,” she says, gives one so 
much joy as the sight of admirably-arranged 
colours’; andif she could only get her readers 
to see with her eyes, and neither trust their own 
uneducated judgment or the interested sug- 
gestions of the shopkeepers, life within doors 
would soon assume a brighter aspect. 


A Book about London. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. (Henry.) This is a book-made book, 
but readable. ‘The author would scarcely him- 
self dispute the fact that his stories have been 
told a hundred times before, and that his 
seasoning is not more novel than the distress. 
Still any book that is written on our great 
metropolis can hardly fail to be interesting, 
unless written in the spirit of a Dryasdust, 
which this is not. Mr. Adams devides his 
volume into three parts—stories about historic 
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scenes, stories of famous localities, and stories 
of crime and misadventure. The work before 
us would have been more suitable for the 
young, had these last been omitted, though in 
the opinion of the general reader this part of the 
book will probably be the most attractive. Short 
as must be our notice, we can not pass over one 
remark of the author without comment. In 
telling the story of Miss Reay’s murder, by Mr. 
Hackman (her clerical lover), Mr. Adams 
mentions the well-known fact that Miss Reay 
was the mistress of Lord Sandwich and the 
mother of six children. No exception can be 
taken to this, but Mr. Adams need not have 
added the little known fact that one of these 
six children was a well-known barrister and 
literary contemporary of Lord Macaulay, who 
only died in 1851. It surely served no good 
purpose to name this gentleman as a son of the 
worthless Lord Sandwich and the unfortunate 
Miss Reay. 


A Manual of Bibliography. By Walter 
Thomas Rogers. (Grevel.) A good manual of 
bibliography is greatly needed, but it has not 
been the fate of Mr. Rogers to fill this consider- 
able void in English literature. His book is 
prettily printed; it has a coloured frontis- 
ae representing one of Zaehndorft’s 

uildings, and also a number of woodcuts, 
most of them familiar to readers of books in 
typography. There is nothing fresh in the 
treatment, and Mr. Rogers’s ideas of the 
boundaries of his subject are indefinite. He 
devotes a chapter to the invention and progress 
of printing, a chapter which is of the very 
slightest, for instance, omitting all reference 
to the important Avignon documents recently 
discussed in the AcApEMyY; then there is a 
chapter on ‘“ The Book”; another on ‘The 
Ornamentation of a Book,” while the third 
and last deals with ‘“‘The Library and its 
Catalogue.” In one of these we are told, “the 
father of the celebrated James Fox caused a 
copy of his historical works to be bound in the 
skin of a fox’’—a curiously slipshod statement 
for a work of scholarship. In dealing with 
practical library details, Mr. Rogers passes over 
the ‘* decimal classification” of Mr. Dewey in 
absolute silence. The list of books of refer- 
ence is meagre. Altogether, the book is an 
example of a lost opportunity. 


To the handsome volume of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Worldiy Wisdom (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 
which Dr. Birkbeck Hill has arranged and 
edited, is prefixed a critical introduction, setting 
out the main principles of the teaching which 
the peer wished to inculcate in the mind of his 
natural son ; and there is an appendix contain- 


ing the characters of his contemporaries in the | 


olitical world. Dissimulation towards male 
riends, and dishonourable conduct towards the 
ladies whom he met in society were, of course, 
the principal notes in the teaching of Chester- 
field. But outside these degrading passages— 
and there is no evidence that they injured the 
moral tone of the youth to whom they were 
addressed-—there was much in the instruction 
that could not fail to improve. Witness, for 
example, the manner in which Chesterfield 
desired that servants should be treated, and the 
earnestness with which he dilated on the misery 
caused by excess in drinking. Many of his 
aphorisms are exceedingly terse and pointed ; 
but the amount of his reading would in these 
days be considered far below the level of an 
educated statesman, and his quotations are 
repeated again and again with wearisome 
iteration. Considering the temper of the age 
and the shifting alliances of the politicians 
of the last century, Chesterfield’s estimates of 
the men with whom he came in contact in the 
cabinet or in debate have always seemed to 
us to be penned by a man not unduly partial in 


his bias. When he wrote the maxim ‘“ Whoever 





is in a hurry shows that the thing he is about 
is too big for him,” the figure and manners of 
the Duke of Newcastle must have been in his 
mind. 

THE authorities of the Clarendon Press have, 
with fairness which all must commend, printed, 
ina form suitable for preservation with the 
first edition of Lord Chestérfield’s Letters to his 


Godson, that peer’s correspondence with the | 
godson’s father, which was appended as an | 
additional attraction to the cheaper issue of | 
It opens with | 
dramatic effect with a notification from Lord | 
Chesterfield that his brother is about to marry | 


Godson. 


the Letters to the 


a young woman who is capable of bearing 





boy to be priggish, then this well-meaning book 
(with its sometimes appropriate anecdotes) 
will be found invaluable. 


Messrs. A, & C, BLack—formerly of Edin- 
burgh, but now of Soho-square, London— 
have just issued the fourteenth and final volume 
of the new edition of the Collected Writings of 
De Quincey, edited by Prof. David Masson. 
It consists of Miscellanea, of considerable 
bibliographical interest, for some of them are 
now claimed for De Quincey for the first time. 
Among these we may mention—three new 
translations from Kant; a review of the 
Hazlewood system of education, practised near 
Birmingham by Mr. T. W. Hill, the father of 


children, and that the godson may therefore | Sir Rowland and Commissioner Hill, and the 


lose his chance of succession to the family 
peerage and the family property. Fortunately 
for this youth, husband and wife were only too 
glad to separate after a short experience of 
domestic happiness and without the birth of 
any children. The letters now reprinted add 
but little to the character of the statesman or 
of the child whom he undoubtedly loved, but 
they serve to strengthen still more the current 
impression of the old man’s failings and merits. 


A Good Start. By J. Thain Davidson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Books which are con- 
fessedly and designedly ‘‘ improving,”’ without 
being dull, are not very common. Such beoks 
Dr. Davidson has already proved his capacity 
to write, and these “ homely talks” to young 
men are not inferior to his previous efforts. 
Earnest and plain, and strictly adapted to the 
understanding of the ordinary man, they are 
never careless or meaningless. The author 
takes the trouble to get up the subjects of his 
papers thoroughly, and his moral energy enables 
him to express himself upon them with strong 
and genuine feeling. Books of this sort are 
used too generally as table-ornaments rather 
than as literature, but if anyone will give Dr. 
Davidson a fair chance he will find that he can 
be read with pleasure as well as with profit. 
The papers which deal with incidents of Old 
Testament history strike us as unusually good. 


The Way to Win. By John T. Dale. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) ‘‘ How to Succeed in 
Life ” is the secondary title of Mr. Dale’s book. 
It is an elaborate compilation of extracts and 
anecdotes which are worked into a series of 
short essays, all more or less connected with 
the problem of succeeding in life. We recognise 
the care and industry which have been spent 
upon the book, but yet cannot pronounce it a 
success. It is, on the whole, commonplace in 
style and in thought, nor does it quite succeed 
in rising above the sordidness, the respectable 
selfishness, which too often taints the gospel 
of ‘‘getting on.” The anecdotes and illus- 
trative incidents are of unusual merit: they 
have been chosen at first hand, being obviously 
the result of many years’ reading, and form the 
redeeming feature of an otherwise dull book. 

Old Thoughts for Young Brains. By Athol 
Maudslay. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) It has 
been asked by one who has read this book 





whether anything so dull and sententious has 

been offered to boys since the days of Sandford | 
and Merton, and we are unable to reply in the 

direct negative to the question. In fact, the | 
author himself seems, while deprecating it, to | 
have anticipated the verdict of his youthful | 
readers : 

‘* By Jove! I never read such a beok, it’s as dry 

as saw-dust, and the old chap whe wrote it is as 

long-winded as a sea-serpent engaged in a swim- 

ming race round the world.’’ 

No doubt there are boys and boys, and it may 

be possible to find among them some who will | 
appreciate at a higher value than we can the | 
‘preaching and teaching,” wherewith Mr. 

Maudslay seeks to temper the too festive 

character of the season. If it be a virtue in a 


grandfather of ladies well known to the present 
generation ; acontemporary articleon the Scotch 
‘disruption ” of 1843; and De Quincey’s own 
account of the part he played in early days in 
the forgery of a pseudo- Waverley novel, trans- 
lated from the German under the title of 
‘‘Walladmor.” After some minor waifs and 
strays, an Appendix follows, giving a chron- 
ology of all De Quincey’s known writings, and 
an Epilogue, in which Prof. Masson incidentally 
estimates the average of De Quincey’s literary 
earnings at only £100 a year. Finally, 
we have an Index to the whole set of 
fourteen volumes, compiled by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley. Thus is worthily brought to con- 
clusion a work of which the truest praise is 
that it has so stimulated the popularity of De 
Quincey that it has necessarily become incom- 
plete before it was finished. As editor of 
Milton, and now of De Quincey, Prof. Masson 
may be assured that his name will remain 
associated with two authors, who are both 
classics, though in a different measure. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

THE materials left by the late Prof. Thorold 
Rogers for the concluding volumes of his 
History of Prices and Agriculture in England, 
will shortly be published by the Clarendon 
Press, in a single volume, under the editorship 
of his son, Mr. Arthur G. L. Rogers. The 
tables of figures, which are almost complete, 
include, besides the usual lists of prices of 
grain, labour, and general native and imported 
produce, the daily quotations of bank stock, 
the Three per cent. Stock, and the South Sea 
Stock. The previous volumes dealt with 
the years 1259-1702, and vol. vii. will bring 
the history down to 1793. Unfortunately, 
Prof. Thorold Rogers had not been able to pre- 
pare his commentary on the figures tabulated 
in this volume; but many of his deductions 
are to be found in his writings of the last three 
years, and he has left ready for publication the 
MS. of five lectures in which some of his con- 
clusions are summarised. These deal with the 
parliaments of 1710 and 1713; the South Sea 
scheme; the events of 1745;  bimetallism 
and corn bounties in the eighteenth century. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons will publish 
immediately an entirely new edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary, under the title of the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Dictionary,’’ which is the result of ten 
years’ labour expended upon the revision of 
this standard work. In addition to the dic- 
tionary of words, with their pronunciation, 
etymology, and various meanings, illustrated 
by quotations and numerous woodcuts, there 
are several appendices, comprising a gazetteer 
of the world; vocabularies of Biblical, Greek, 
Latin, and English proper names; the noted 
names of fiction; a brief history of the lan- 
guage; a dictionary of quotations, phrases, 
proverbs, &c.; and a biographical dictionary, 
with 10,000 names. 


Messrs, CassELL & Co. will shortly publish 
a Dictionary of the English Language in handy 
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form, based on their Encyclopaedic Dictionary. 
This new work will extend to about 1100 pages, 
demy octavo size, and will give definitions of 
more than 100,000 words. It will be especially 


complete as regards words and phrases em- | 


ployed in the language as spoken and written 
to-day. Scientific words, Americanisms, pro- 
vincialisms, and archaie words will be largely 
introduced ; and in an appendix will be given a 
short history of the language, with some speci- 
mens of its literature at various periods. 

Mr. T. FisHER UnwIN is able to announce 
that, partly owing to the success attending the 
issue of the first three volumes of the Century 
Dictionary, the promoters of this work have 
somewhat extended its scope, while the price 
remains the same. This extension will increase 
the number of pages of matter from 6500 to 
7000. Over the remaining three volumes 
thcusands of carefully-wrovght illustrations 
will be distributed. The fourth volume will 
be published at the end of this month, and the 
sixth and last in the autumn. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish in the 
course of the present month a new edition of 
Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant’s O/d and Middle 
English, very carefully revised and brought 
down to date. Like the same author’s 7'he 
New English, this book is a remarkable contri- 
bution to the history of the language, though 
it has recently called down the wrath of Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS will publish in a few 
days Political Americanisms: a Glossary of 
Terms ard Phrases current at Different Periods 
in American Politics, compiled by Mr. Charles 
Ledyard Norton. 


A work shortly to be published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, Baboe English as’Tis Writ, is 
the same as that recently announced under the 
title of ‘‘ Curiosities in Indian Journalism.” 
The author, Mr. Arnold Wright, who has been 
connected for several years with the Indian 
press, has got together many amusing examples 
of native English as illustrated by quaint 
editorial announcements, specimens of descrip- 
tive writing and poetry, quack advertisements, 
and begging letters. 

Mr. W. HEINEMANN will publish Mr. Gosse’s 
translation of Henrik Ibsen’s new drama, 
Hedda Gabler, on Monday next. 


author. 
will also be issued. 


Mr. T. R. R. Stepsrne’s Life of his friend 
David Robertson, the Naturalist of Cumbrae, 
is on the point of publication by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 


THE same publishers will issue immediately, 
in their ‘‘ English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library,” Livy's Philosophy of Right, trans- 
lated from the Italian by Mr. W. Hastie, with 
the sanction of the author. 


Some little while ago a wish was expressed in 
the AcADEMY that the work in mental phil- 
osophy of Prof. Harald Hiéffding, of Copen- 


hagen, might be rendered accessible to the | 


English public, as being specially in harmony 
with English modes of thought. We now hear 
that his Outlines of Psychology has been trans- 
lated by Mr. M. G. Lowndes, and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan in their series 
of Manuals for Students. 


Tue late Mr. J. E. Bailey, author of The Life of 


Fuller, had, before his death, made considerable 
progress in preparing a collected edition of 
Fuller’s Sermons. By arrangement with his 
widow, the completion of the work was en- 
trusted to the hands of his friend, Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon, of Manchester. The work 
is now nearly completed, and will very shortly 
be issued in a limited edition in two handsome 


It will have a | 
photogravure from the latest portrait of the | 
An edition of 100 large-paper copies | 


octavo volumes, printed and bound in old 
style. There will also be 100 large-paper 
copies, printed on royal oetavo and bound in 
| parchment. 


Messrs. BLackwoop & Sons announce for 
_ immediate publication a volume entitled British 
Work in India, by Mr. R. Carstairs. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HAtt have in the 

press a second volume of Dr. William Junker’s 

| Travels in Central Africa, covering the period 

from 1879 to 1883. Like the first volume, it is 

translated by Prof. A. H. Keane, and will con- 
tain numerous illustrations. 


Miss VirGINIA W. JOHNSON’sS new novel 
| will be published next week by Mr. T. Fisher 
| Unwin in one-volume form. It is entitled 
A Royal Physician, after Duke Charles of 
Bavaria. 


| Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co. will publish 
immediately Apri/’s Lady, in 3 vols., by Mrs. 
Hungerford, author of ‘’ Molly Bawn.” 
Messrs. Warp & Downey will publish in 
February a new novel entitled Ai/mallie, by 
Mr. H. Johnston, the author of ‘‘Chronicles of 


Glenbuckie.”” The scene is again laid in an 
Ayrshire village. 
Messrs. Hurcntxson & Co. have in the 


press a series of volumes of ‘‘ Famous Women 
of the French Court,” written by M. Imbert-de- 
Saint-Amand and translated by Mr. T. Ser- 
geant Perry, with portraits. The first volumes 
to appear will deal with Marie Antoinette, 
Josephine, wife of the First Consul, and Marie 
Louise. 


Messrs. P. T. Kine & Son will next week 
publish the first volume of the 7'ransactions of 
the National Liberal Club Political Economy 
Circle. The volume will contain the inaugural 
address by Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, on 
*‘The Economic Principles which should guide 
Legislation with regard to the Occupation of 
Land ’”’; and essays on ‘‘ International Migra- 
tion and Political Economy,” by Mr. J. T. 
Mann ; on ‘‘ The Report of the Gold and Silver 
Commission,”’ by Mr. Alfred Milner; on ‘‘ The 
Rate of Interest,” by Mr. Sidney Webb; on 
‘Distribution as a Branch of Economics,” by 
Mr. J. H. Levy; and on “The Migration of 
Labour,” by Dr. Hubert Llewellyn Smith. 
The book will also contain a short sketch of the 
history and constitution ef the Circle, and will 
be edited by Mr. J. H. Levy, its hon. secretary. 


Messrs. Joun LenGc & Co., of Dundee, 
have in the press a pamphlet which claims to 
be a ‘true narrative” of the Majuba disaster. 
It is based on written statements supplied by 
officers of the 92nd Highlanders who survived 
the engagement, and is a protest against the 
charge of cowardice which several writers 
have made against the British force engaged. 
The work has been edited by Mr. James Cromb, 
author of ‘‘ The Highland Brigade: Its Battles 
and Its Heroes.” 


Messrs. Howe & Co. will publish, in a few 
days, General Booth and His Critics, being an 
analysis of General Booth’s scheme and an 
inquiry into the value of the criticisms of Prof. 
Huxley, Mr. C. 8. Loch, the 7’imes newspaper, 
and others. The book is written by Dr. H. 
Greenwood, and will contain a summary of 
the new trust deed in connexion with General 
Booth’s scheme. 


A REVISED edition of Mr. J. W. Crombie’s 
Some Poets of the People in Foreign Lands is 
announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
| Stock. 

Miss MAGGIE Browne’s fairy story, | auted 
| —a Ning, illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss, has 
already reached a third edition. 








Pror. Vicror Hors ey, fullerian Professor 
of physiology, will on Tuesday next, January 











20, begin a course of nine lectures, at the Royal 
Institution, on ‘‘ The Structure and Functions 
of the Nervous System. Part I: The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia.” Mr. Hall Caine (author of 
The Bondman, will on Thursday, January 22, 
begin a course of three lectures on ‘‘ The Little 
Manx Nation”; and Mr. W. Martin Conway 
will on Saturday, January 24, begin a course 
of three lectures on ‘‘ Pre-Greek Schools of 
Art.” The Friday evening meetings will begin 
on January 23, when Lord Rayleigh will give 
a discourse on ‘‘Some Applications of Photo- 
graphy.” 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy will deliver an address 
on ‘*The Message of Carlyle to his Age” on 
Sunday afternoon, January 25, at 3.30 p.m., 
at the Lambeth Polytechnic, Ferndale-road, 
Clapham. Tickets can be obtained fromthe hon. 
secretary, the Rev. Freeman Wills. 


Mr. W. R. Morritt, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ Old Slavonic 
Religions ” at South-place Institute, Finsbury, 
on Sunday next, January 18, at 4 p.m. 


Ir is stated that as many as 213 Polish 
papers are published in Europe, and 13 in 
North America. Forty-eight of these appear 
daily. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


TERM begins at both Oxford and Cambridge 
at the end of the current week. 


Tne Rev. Andrew Clark, of Lincoln College, 
the chief worker in the Oxford Historical 
Society, thas been collecting all the scattered 
autobiographical material which is dispersed 
about Antony Wood’s printed books and papers, 
and has nearly finished the first volume of the 
collection. This newly gathered material adds 
greatly to the details of Wood’s life and opinions, 
and brings out with remarkable distinctness the 
effect of the Restoration in Oxford. Wood, in 
his private papers, is nothing if not plain- 
spoken, and he calls a spade a spade with frank- 
ness and zest. 


Pror. Ew1nec, Mr. Stuart’s successor in th® 
chair of engineering at Cambridge, will delive™ 


' his inaugural lecture on Tuesday next, January 


21, his subject being ‘‘ The University Training 
of Engineers.” 

THE Rev. G. F. Browne, Disney professor of 
archaeology at Cambridge, has been nominated 
to a canonry at St. Paul’s. 

MANSFIELD College, Oxford, has received a 
bequest of £2000, under the will of the late Mr. 
Walter Howorth, of Manchester. 


Ivy continuation of the course on ‘‘ Homeric 
Greece,” given at the Chelsea Town Hall before 
Christmas, in connexion with the London 
University Extension Society, Dr. Walter Leaf 
proposes to deliver a course of ten lectures on 
“The /liad,” beginning on Wednesday next, 
January 21, at 5.15 p.m. The poem will be dis- 
cussed from the literary point of view ; and it is 
intended to take, at each lecture after the first, 
two or more books of the J/ia/, and to go 
through them in such detail as the time will 
permit, pointing out their chief beauties and 
difficulties. Admission to the first lecture of 
the course, at which Lord Justice Bowen will 
preside, is free. 


Tue Grillpazzer Séiculurfe’-r will not pass 
quite unnoticed in this country. Prof. Buch- 
heim will devote the first lecture of his German 
literature course at the King’s College depart- 
ment for ladies in Kensington-square, to a 
comparative estimate of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Glico, as dramatists. The remainder of 
the course, which begins on Friday next, 
January 23, will consist of a study of Goethe’s 
works. 





se 
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assistant lecturer in mathematics, Mr. J. J. 
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Mr. Witrrip GILL, of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, will begin a course of lectures on 
‘* Kant and Comte” at 13 Kensington-square, 
in connexion with King’s College, on Tuesday 
next, January 20. 


THE following appointments have been made 
at the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor :—Assistant lecturer in English, Mr. 
W. Lewis Jones, of Queen’s College, Cambridge; 


Alexander, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


DvuRING the past year the total number of 
matriculated students in the University of Edin- 
burgh was 3503, as compared with 3602 in 
1889. Of this total 940 were enrolled in the 
faculty of Arts, 116 in Divinity, 468 in Law, 





and 1979 in Medicine. Of the students of 
Medicine, 814 (or over 41 per cent.) belong to 
Scotland, 687 (or nearly 35 per cent.) were from 
England and Wales, 58 from Ireland, 99 from 
India, 270 (or 13 per cent.) from various British 
colonies, and 51 from foreign countries. From | 
the graduation lists of 1890, it appears that 103 | 
students took the degree of M.A., 5 that of | 
D.Se., 28 that of B.Sc., and 20 that of B.D. | 
In the faculty of Law, 10 took the degree of 
LL.B., and 3 that of B.L. In the faculty of 
Medicine, 54 took the degree of M.D., and 210 
the conjoined degrees of M.B. and C.M. The 
general council of the university now numbers 
622 members. The aggregate value of the 
tellowships, scholarships, bursaries, and prizes, 
now amounts to about £14,000 a year, viz.: In 
the faculty of Arts, £9235, in Divinity, £1545 ; 
in Law, £410; in Medicine, £2560; and in 
Science, £250. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
SWEET PEGGIE—A SOUTH-AFRICAN DITTY. 


*NeEATH Other stars than ours, 
Amidst strange herbs and flowers, 
Jn the high veldt or waste karoo, 
He thinks of you, 
Sweet Peggie ! 


Upon the frontier’s edge, 
He keeps our English pledge, 
Facing swart hordes, strong, brave, and true, 
For home and you, 
Sweet Peggie ! 


When camp-fire embers glow 
Flameless and crumble low, 
He cheers the gloom, musing the while 
On your bright smile, 
Sweet Peggie ! 


And when the far patrol 
Brings weariness of soul, 
He flags not, drinking in a bit 
Old letters writ 
By Peggie 


Seeing the glorious dyes 
Of Afric’s sunset skies, 
Purple and red and gold, he sighs 
For pure blue eyes 
Of Peggie. 


When thunder volleys loud, 
And from the tropic cloud 
The prompt rain falls, he doth rejoice, 
In soft low voice, 
Of Peggie. 


Watching the river swift, 
Swirl broad’ning on the drift, 
He longs to flow down to the sea, 
Round Cape and be 
Near Peggie. 


The wily crocodile 
He shoots in splendid style, 
Making believe he was the wight 
Who danced last night 
With Peggie. 





And from the ostrich fleet 
He beats a quick retreat, 
Saying, ‘‘ It is your chaperon, 
Let us dance on, 
Sweet Peggie !”’ 


The meerkat in the brake 
Stirs him, for it would make, 
Could it be snared in silken net, 
A pretty pet 
For Peggie. 


The kopje on the plain, 
With boulders piled amain, 
By contrast hints the cushioned ease 
That most doth please 
Sweet Peggie. 


Amongst the exotic bloom, 

Rich flowers without perfume, 
Better, he thinks, than this proud dower 
My wee Scotch flower, 

Sweet Peggie. 


When prickly pears cause pain, 
And ‘‘ wait-a-bits ’’ detain, 
Smiling, from thorns his coat he frees, 
‘* These bushes tease, 
Like Peggie.’’ 


On transport journeys long, 
All waggons and bultong, 
With glee he sings, ‘‘ My heart and hand 
I have inspanned 
To Peggie.”” 


And wheresoe’er he fare, 
In sunshine’s cruel glare 
Or moonlight cool, this is his theme 
‘*T think and dream 
Of Peggie.”’ 
J. C.-B. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for January opens with the 
first of a series of articles by Prof. Marshall, of 
Manchester, designed ‘‘to prove the existence 
of an Aramaic Gospel embedded in our present 
Gospels, and to unveil its contents.’ He thinks 
that the discourses of Christ were for the most 
part delivered in Aramaic, but that some of his 
sayings were uttered in the very words of our 
Gospels. It will certainly be a fine proof of 
scholarship to show that the variations in the 
common matter of the Synoptic Gospels are 
due to a variant translation of a common 
Aramaic original. Prof. Sanday’s essay on the 
title, ‘‘ Son of Man,” has a twofold object—to 
give the author’s personal conclusions on the 
origin and meaning of this title, and to warn 
readers against Mr. Carpenter’s recent little 
work on the first three Gospels. Any chips 
which Prof. Sanday can give us from his work- 
shop will be eagerly welcomed, and his criticism 
on Mr. Carpenter’s appendix, dealing with the 
title referred to, cannot fail to be valuable. 
But is it fair to prejudice readers against.a book 
by telling them that the author writes as a 
Unitarian? A cultivated student must be 
presumed to have the historical spirit, and to be 
free from a controversial bias. Prof. Sanday 
proposes a ‘‘self-denying ordinance,” binding 
critics to exclude alike supernaturalistic and 
anti-supernaturalistic theories, but does not say 
what he means by the supernatural. An 
interesting lecture on Hosea at the close of this 
number contains the statement that ‘‘ God 
speaks to you and to me as directly and as 
supernaturally as He spoke to those Old 
Testament prophets”’ ; this would be called by 
many ‘‘ anti-supernaturalistic,” but it breathes 
the historical spirit. Dean Perowne communi- 
cates statements by Sir G. G. Stokes and Prof. 
Pritcbard on the relation between Gen. i. and 
the sure results of modern science. 


In the Antiyvary for January the Rev. Charles 
Kerry continues his account of the discovery of 


the Register and Chartulary of the Mercers 
Company of York. The volume is evidently 
one of great interest, which ought to be printed 
in full. Thisis just such a work as the Surtees 
Society ought to undertake. Mr. R. C. Hope 
continues his valuable series of papers on Holy 
| Wells, dealing with those of Westmorland, 
| Worcestershire, and York. The paper entitled 
‘Out in the Forty-Five” is amusing ; 
authentic information concerning an outbreak 
which has been ‘smothered by romance”’ is 
much wanted. Mr. T. C. Smith gives an 
| account, far too short, of the Ribchester Parish 
| Church library. Many of the volumes have 
| been lost. It is much to be desired that a 
specialist should catalogue those which remain. 








SLAVICA, 


UNTIL comparatively recent times little had 
been done to facilitate the study of the English 
language and literature among Slavonic 
peoples. The first to make the attempt among 
the Bohemians was the late J. Maly, who 
published an English Grammar. Since his 
time Prof. Mourek, of Prague, has been an in- 
defatigable worker in this field. We have 
seldom seen anything more complete than his 
sketch of English literature, which, having 
first appeared in the Slovnik Naucny 
(‘*Bohemian Encyclopaedia’’), has just been 
issued in a separate form (Piehled Dejin 
Literatury Aunglicke (‘Survey of the History 
of English Literature”). We have been 
greatly struck by its accuracy and fulness. 
The author does not confine himself to the 
literature of the United Kingdom, but devotes 
many pages to that of America. Prof. Mourek 
is also the author of a very useful Bohemian- 
English Dictionary, of which the first volume 
has appeared, and the second is in course of 
publication. It is a compact little work. Its 
only rival in the field is a Dictionary issued at 
Racine in Wisconsin (U.S.) in 1876, which 
seems, from the great prominence given to the 
technical words of various trades, to have been 
primarily intended for the many Bohemian 
artisans in America. In 1889 Prof. Mourek 
published a useful book to help his countrymen 
in the acquirement of colloquial English 
(Ucebne Listy Jazyka Anglického pro Samouky), 
in which he gives amusing anecdotes, a tale 
from Dickens and other extracts, with dia- 
logues somewhat on the Robertsonian method. 
But Prof. Mourek is not merely a writer of 
popular books on English. He has recently 
published, under the sanction of the Bohemian 
Society of Arts (Prague) a scientific work 
entitled Syntaris Gotskych Predlozek (‘* Syntax 
of the Gothic Prepositions”). This is a pro- 
found study, in which the use of each preposi- 
tion is carefully traced in the remains of the 
Gothic language which have come down to us, 
with constant references to the original Greek. 


M. M. Philippov has published (St. Peters- 
burg) a work in vindication of the rights of 
the Croats against Austria and Hungary, 
Khorvati i Borba yikh s’ Avstrieé (‘The Croats 
and their Struggle with Austria”’). His book 
shows a great deal of learning, but will hardly 
be welcome to our many western Russophobes, 
for he advocates a close union between the 
Croatian population and Russia, and is as 
Pan-Slavistic in his tendencies as Yuri 
Krizani¢, the Croat, was in the days of the 
Emperor Alexis of Russia. It seems to us that 
the natural development of Croatia, Serbia, Bos- 
nia, and Herzegovina, and even of the Slovenes 
of Southern Austria, would be to form at some 
future period an independent nationality, such 
as was finely dreamed of by the patriotic 
Ljudevit Ga) and others some forty years ago. 


W. R. M. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Huiss, A. Les médailleurs de la Renaissance. S8¢e vol. 


Florence et les Florentins. Pxaris: Rothschild. 200 fr. 
Jvotva, L. v. An Asiens Kiisten u. Fiirstenhifen. Tage- 
buchblitter v. der Reise Sr. Maj. Schiffes “ Fasana” u. 





ib. den Aufenthalt an asiat. Hifen 1887—9. Wien: 
Hiilzel. 15M. 
Mevxyxune, A. Der Bel Inconnu dc. Renaut de Beaujeu in | 


seinem Verhiiltnis zum Lybeaus Disconus, Carduino u. | 


Wigalois. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 50 Pf. 
Mixtatvure, le, nei codici Cassinesi. IV. 


10 fr. 

Scuwepert,O. Aus Alt-Berlin. Stille Ecken u. Winkel der 
Reichshauptstadt. Berlin: Liiftenoder. 15 M. 

Werk, das, der Miinchener Kiinstlerfamilie Adam. Hrsg. 
v. 8. Soldan. I. Niirnberg: Soldan. 33 M. 

Yutarre, Ch. Au tour des Borgia : les appartements Borgia 
au Vatican ete. Paris: Rothschild. 50 fr. 


HISTORY. 
Denxixnc, H. Die Geschichte Cer 


iiltesten Zeiten bis anf dic Gegenwart. Celle: Schulze. 
4M. 40 Pt. 


Doxumexre zur Geschichte der Wirthschaftspolitik in 
Preussen u. im Deutschen Reich. 4. Bd. Berlin: 
Heymann. 6M. 

Liseck, die freie u. Hansestadt. Liibeck: Dittmer. 12 M. 

TPue.tcationes aus den k, preussischen Staatsarchiven. 45. 
Bd. Urkundenbuch zur Reformationsgeschichte d. 
Herzogth. Preussen. Hrsg. vy. P. Tschackert. 3. Bd. 
Leipzig : Hirzel. 9 M. 

Recesren der Pfalzgrafen am Rhein 1214—1400. Bearb. v. 


A. Koch u. J. Wille. 5. Lfg. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4 M. 
Unkunpennvucn, westfilisches. 4. Bd. Die Urkunden der J. 
1251—1300. 4. Hft., bearb. v. H. Finke. Miinster: 


Regensberg. 5 M. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
aaezaa, C. Handbuch der Mineralogie. 4. Lfg. Leipzig: 
‘eit. 5M. 
Weser, Th. Metaphysik. 2% B’. Die antithet. Welt- 
— u. die spekulative Theologie. Gotha: Perthes. 
11M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
Grins, J. u. W. Deutsches Wirterbuch. 
— —Rind. Bearb. vy. M. Heyne. 
» 


a 


8. Bd. 5. Lfg. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROME 





AND PARIS, 
tome: Dec. 3, 1890. 
recently found in 


GLOSSES FROM 


The glosses which I have 
the Vatican Library and in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale fall under four heads: I. Latin, 
II. Old-High-German, III. Old-Breton, and 
[V. Old-Irish. Of the Latin and Old-Ivish I 
give only selections. 

I. LATIN GLOSSES. 
Vat. MS, lat. 135° (Canons). 

Fo, 27* 1, pastelli .i. xenii. Pro ordinatione 
ergo uel pallii seu cartae (.i. decreti uel precepti 
uel mundiburdii) atque pastelli. 27° 2, scenicam 
i, meretricem. 45° 2, tonsorandus .i. cleri- 
candus, multata .i. damnata. 56° 1, boni pas- 
toris est pecus tondere non deglomerare’ .i. non 
scorticare. 56> 2, phitonum [.i.] phitones [leg. 
pythones]} dicuntur qui falsa diuinant. 75* 1, 
rumigeruli .i. uaniloqui: ¢« mary. Rumigeruli 


Milano: Hoepli. 


Stadt Celle von den | 


238> 1, sub scabello .i. sub pedaneo. 245% 2, 
hylarescit .i. letatur. 256» 1, a communione 
suspendi .i. separari 1. substolli. 280” 1, immo- 
deratione .i. inrefrenatione. 291° 1, iurgatrix 
i. rixatrix. 295> 2, ornatus .i. circumfultus 
l. circumdatus. 308" 2, fructectis [.i.] spinis 
1, sentibus. 
Vat. MS. lat. 1347 (Canons). 

Fo. 77* 1, Biberes .i. potiones. 77* 2, Eulo- 
gias responsiones uel salutationes . fomitem 
oceasionem . subministrationem . Fomes origo . 
Fomenta solatia . Sinaxis [oévags] oratio assidua. 


Vat. MS. lat. 341 (Jerome’s Epistles, &ec.). 


Fo. 334, effutire .i. depromere . alias autem 


| est effutire uel infutire stulte loqvi est. 48>, ut 
moriatur in taphnis* ‘xn mary. Taphnis inter- 
pretatur mandatum humile. 54%, in mary. 





| Oratores rabullare dicuntur rethores quando 


multum declamant. 

To these may be added the following three 
glosses from a tenth-century copy of Arator, 
De Vita et Actibus Apostolorum, in the Biblio- 
teca Vallicelliana, at the beginning of a codex 
marked F. 65: 

Fo. 1», loricam asbergumt . acies { sceras§. 
48, externas stranias. 


II, OLD-HIGH-GERMAN GLOSSES. 


Vat. MS. lat. 1347 is a tenth or eleventh 
century copy of Cresconius’s Concordia Canonuin, 
in quarto, now containing 180 leaves. Its 
beginning is lost. Ff. 77, 78, are in a hand- 
writing different from, but contemporaneous 
with, that of the rest of the codex. They 
contain about 208 Latin glosses, intermingled 
with which are the following twenty-three Old- 
High-German. I have added references to 
similar glosses in the second volume of Stein- 
meyer and Sievers’ collection, Die Althoch- 


| deutschen Glossen (Berlin, 1882). 


dlicuntur qui falsos rumores, id est uanas laudes, | 


portant. 80, cancer. uulgo dicitur grancus.t+ 
Fo. 112* 1, ampullas .i. ammulast 1. lecithos. 
114" 1, negotia uectigalia .i. seruilia, 116* 1, 
ballando .i. iocando. 116° 2, choros .i. rotas. 
122" 1, in loculo .i. in fisculo uel sacculo [so in 
238" 2, loculos .i. saccules 1. fiscos]. 132" 2, 
tragoediorum .i. iocularium. 132 1, scenam 
-i, domum meretricum 1. cantionum. 140» 1, 
pallas .i. sindones. 14%" 2, scurriles .i. iocula- 
tores. 158* 2, sortiloges .i. pithones. 158» 1, 
filacteria .i. pictaciola [leg. pittaciola and «/. 
mirrdxiov} 1. ligaturas. 165° 2, diocesi .i., parro- 
chia. 168% 2 and 180° 2, camo .i. curcuma. 
174» 1, carice .i. fici caretii. 175 2, contagia 
i. crimina, 191° 1, uitricum .i. patrinium . 
nouercam .i., matriniam$ . nurum .i. noram. 
193» 2, aborsum .i. morticinum. 203» 2, subla- 
tum .i. tultum, 222° 2, in laqueo .i. in laciolo. 
251° 1, pinguedo .i. sugina fleg. sagina ¥]. 








* A scribal error for degiubere ¢ 

t Of. Ital. granchio, grave 

t See Ducange s.v. ama 

) A similar gloss occurs in ff. 
BU8b, Of. Fr. marraine. 


307% 2, 305% and 


Fo. 77*, col. 1, Affectum .i. muotscaf [A.G. 52, 
21). 
2, Grauitas modestia . 
[A.G. 02, 22). 
Indigeries id est /rosmelzvinyu 
[A.G. 52, 23]. 
Rebellio wuidarwuinneo [A.G. 
52, 43]. 
Recreare gilabon [A.G. 52, 44). 
1, Uilicationes ambahtes|| [A.G. 52, 
45]. 
Alea gula [A.G. 87, 1]. 
Rescisso contractu /roslizzancro 
yithinsungu [A.G. 86, 10). 
Reditus heimbrung [A.G, 82, 19: 
86, 14: 98, 8]. 
Ampliorem sumimam meron scuz 
[A.G. 86, 16]. 
Seditionem wiuyareh oto fara 
rA.G. 82, 32: 86, 17: 99/47]. 
Exp{ijandi z‘helisonoeG [A.G. 82, 
30: 85,19: 86, 19: 
94, 34: 99, 44: 109, 76]. 
Raritate /fohlogi [A.G. 82, 38: 
85, 21: 86, 21: 96, 11]. 
Fo. 78, col. 1, Praetextu occasione uel pivang: 
[A.G. 83, 1: 86, 24]. 


wuisduom 


. 


==) 
oy O40", ” 








87, 30: | 


In pulpitum Jn /ectar | A.G. 86, | 


27: 112, 60: 147, 35]. 
zaubaryiscrihb CA.G. 
92, 55: 


Filacteria 
83, 7: 85, 29: 86, 39: 
95, 61). 
* For tapinis’ cf. rawewés and the Fr. 


tapinois. 
t Cf. Ital. ushergo, oshergo, O.H.G. halsbere. 


{ The context is ferratas acies atque agmina | 


uincunt. 
§ Cf. Ital. schiera. 
|| This and the preceding five glosses seem to 


have been taken from a copy of the Rule of ! 


S. Benedict. 
© Read zihelisonne x 


Fo. 78*, col. 1, Plebeios psalmos  saeculares 
psalmos aut wuinileod [A.G. 
83, 11: 85, 33: 92, 55: 96,1: 
100, GO: 113, 29: 140, 42). 


». col. 2, Conductor meiuir [A.G, 113, 54 : 
118, 19). 
Portentuose wngihiuro [A.G. 83, 
18: 85, 43: 86, 46: 101, 56). 
», 78%, ,, 1, Delerantes tobonte [A.G. 83, 22: 
86, 50: 87, 24: 115,18: 138, 
43: 139, 30: 140, 11). 
ss 99 95 2, Inretitus bifangan odo bisaget 
[A.G. 83, 42: 85, 43]. 
Non obsit wuindar ni si [A.G. 
85, 65; 86, 53: 103, 3). 
Spectacula e/nauigi odo slaptispi 
{[=slahtispil, A.G. 85, 68: 
86, 55]. 
III, OLD-BRETON GLOSSES. 


These I found in Vat. MS. lat. 1974—a 
twelfth-century copy of Orosius, and in Vat. 
MS. lat. 1480, a Priscian of the tenth or 
eleventh century. The first, third, and fourth 
are identical with the Breton glosses in Regina 
691, which were published in the ACADEMY of 
January 18, 1890, p. 46, col. 2. The Breton 
glosses in Vat. MS. lat. 1480, are in a hand 
different from, and perhaps a century later 
than, that of the text. 

Vat. MS. Lat. 1974. 
Fo, 47>, inpensis .i. impeneticion. 
48>, in foro boario (proprium nomen loci .i. 
osuin.)* 
gestatorum .i. ewsovion. 
49>, corbem i. cayuel. 


Vat. MS. Lat. 1480. 


35%, left margin, Strigilis .i. serist/.+ 
36", right margin Trutina . ba/ans.{ 
48a, fiber (nomen bestiz) fibri bewer. 


Fo. 


IV. OLD-IRISH GLOSSES. 

The following glosses are from the tenth- 
century copy of the shorter Servian commen- 
tary on the Bucolics and Georgics preserved in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and marked MS. 
lat. 7960, The text and glosses have obviously 
been copied from an Irish MS. by a continental 
scribe, who was, of course, ignorant of the 
Irish language. Hence some of the glosses are 
so corrupt as to be unintelligible. They may 
perhaps be corrected by comparison with the 
glosses in a MS. at Florence (Laurent. plut. 45, 
cod. 14), which seems to be derived from the 
same source as the Paris MS. See Pheinisches 
Musevm, Neue Feige, xv. 133, where G. Thilo 

rints six of these glosses, reprinted by Zimmer 
in p. 5 of the Supplement to his (lossae Hiber- 
nicae (Berlin, 1881). 


MS, lat. 7960. 


Fo. 3°, 1. 9, dumosa .i. drisidi.§ 

1. 31, cicades caunig [leg. cicadis cailiy, 

and cf. Welsh ceilioy rhedyn. 
5°, last line, fraga .i. sw/i.|| 
6°, 1. 4, flauescet blicfithir leg. bldfithir). 
Se, 1, 19, ansa .i. dorn. 

1, 22, moris .i. merih leg. smérib]. 
frontem .i. grode. tempora « 
aru [leg. aracha]. 

* Does this mean (nomen) de sono (factum) ? 
The following gloss, in which the word dosonorio 
is obscure to me, occurs in the margin: .i. ubi 
immolabant diis suis boues .1. bosonorio [ = bono- 
sorio, Reg. 691, fo. 51>] quia boo fit .i. ubi poete 
laudes regibus 1. praecones canebant. 

+ Perhaps sétrist?, but cf. O.Lr. serissid (gl. raso- 
rium), Ml. 72> 8. 

t The s and the right half of the » are cut off: 
of. Mid. Br. balance. 

) Derived from dris (gi. dumus). 

' CF. W. syfi * strawberry.” 
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Fo. 8», 1. 34, alnos .i. ferna. 

9,1. 1, apio .i. luib serbh. 

1, 17, arguta .i. dresactach .i. pro sonanti 
uento. 

1. 18, arcadees .i. sulbar?. 

1, 23, examina .i. saithi.* 

9%, 1. 10, rusco .i. aittun ; 174, 11, rusco .i. 
aittin. [Read in both places 
aittinn, and cf. W. cithen 
‘* furze”’]. 

muscosi .i. coen [leg. coenaiy]. 
1. 12, turgent .i. astoid [leg. attait].+ 
1. 13, tede .i. eaindla [leg. taedae .i. 
caindle]. 
1, 21, fraxinus wmnus [leg. wnnius] t 
pinus octyag . habies octhyach 
as ardu alailiuw . populus .i. 


d. 
bocula .i. bonat [leg. bucula .i. 
bénat}. 
corripuit .i. adrech. 
11°, 1. 8, subulci .i. mucibi [leg. muccidi]. 
1, 12, ferulas .i. flesca. 
bacis .i. ciraib [leg. baccis .i. cai- 
raib]). 
uenabor .i. adcichlus.§ 
spicula .i. foyau'|| 1. gaau. 
ua{c]cinia .i. uiole pu[r]poreae 1. 
subi 1. certe [leg. caera] derce 
[Lf Jroich. 
13>, 1. 16, pruna .i. airni draigin. 
14", 1. 21, stipula .i. cwislen. 
15°, bachare .i. bo ob bethin [leg. boo- 
bethiu). 
15, 1, 27, uiola .i. fobuirye [leg. sobairye).4 
paliurus .i. gle elye [leg. geldely 
** whitethorn ”’}. 
calat[h]is .i. cathalaib. 


10, 


13", 


The following two glosses quoted by Thilo 
I did not find in the Paris MS. He doubtless 
took them from the Laurentian: arista broth 
vitta snathae. Here broth may be cognate with 
Lat. fruter, while snathae [leg. sndthe = Corn, 
snod] is certainly related to neo, véw, vijors, vijua. 
A trace of the initial s of the root is in %vvm (from 
é-ovn) nebat. See Curtius G.E. 5, No. 436. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








TUNIP AND TITE LAND OF NATIARINA. 
Bentclitfe, Eccles : Dec. 29, 1890. 

In the Egyptian accounts of the wars of the 
kings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties 
against the Khita, mention is several times 
made of a town Tunip, whose exact locality is 
a puzzle. Wiedemann in more than one place 
says it was near Damascus. Brugsch, on the 
other hand, identifies it with Daphne, close to 
Antioch. I cannot think that either of these 
sites, which are a considerable distance apart, 
satisfies the conditions of the problem. 

In the friezes preserving a version of the 
epic story describing Rameses IT.’s battle at 
Kadesh, a town which is admitted to have 
been situated on some enlargement of the 
Orontes, and probably on the lake of Homs, 
the two spies are made to tell Rameses that the 
king of the Khita had withdrawn from Kadesh, 
and was then ‘in the land of Khilibu [i.e. 
Aleppo] to the north of Tunip.” 

t seems to me that this phrase necessitates 
our putting Tunip somewhere between 
Kadesh and Aleppo. Now it is a curious fact 
that, in the inscriptions describing the cam- 
paigns of this period, I cannot find the name 
of Hamath at all; and it seems to me that 





* Pl. of saithe — W. haid. 

Tt Theact. d- fut. sg. 3 of this verb occurs in the 
Bible, Numbers vi. 27: atfaidh a bolg. 

t = huinnius, Sg. 67° 11. 

§ Redupl. s- fut. sg. 1 of adclaidim. 

|| O.Br. guugoiou (gl. spiculis .i. telis), Regina 
296, fo. 382, 


§| Cf. barr bairehe, 1,.U. p. 131, 1. 30. 





Tunip was in all probability the Khita name 
of Hamath, where several inscriptions have 
occurred proving it to have been a seat of 
Khita power. This _ identification would 
satisfy, I believe, all the conditions necessitated 
by both the Egyptian and the Assyrian texts 
where the name Tunip occurs. 

This is not all. Tunip in one place is called 
“‘Tunip in the land of Naharina.” It has 
been usual to identify the Naharina of the 
Egyptian texts with the Mesopotamia between 
the Tigris and tbe Euphrates. I believe this 
to be an entire mistake. Naharina is no doubt 
the Naharain of the Old Testament, and means 
the land of the rivers; but the rivers which 
bounded it were not the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, but the Euphrates and the Orontes. 
Brugsch reports that a learned traveller, a 
friend of his, informed him that the Arabs are 
still accustomed to call the fertile country to 
the west of Damascus which is watered by 
many rivers by the very same name of Naharain 
(Brugsch, History of Egypt, i. 292). 

The name was in fact generic; but I have no 
doubt that the Egyptians applied it themselves 
specifically to the country (of which Tunip was 
the capital) bounding Syria on the north and 
intervening between it and the proper country 
of the Khita. 

I believe also that it is here, and not in 
Mesopotamia, that we must put the Aram 
Naharaim of the Bible narrative. This clears 
up a difficulty. Aram Naharaim was also 
called Padan Aram in the Bible narrative. 
Now in the inscriptions of Shalmanezer (900- 
860 B.c.) a tribe Patena is placed in the 
Orontes valley and the watershed separating it 
from the Euphrates; and these Patena have 
been identified as the people of Padan Aram 
and of Batanaea or Bashan by Rawlinson (see 
Herodotus, i. 463, and Dictionary of the Bible, 
sub voce ** Aram.” 

The whole argument, therefore, hangs 
together very reasonably; and, if sustained, it 
enables us to clear up and to set right some- 
what the geography of the country of the early 
Hebrew patriarchs, as well as to better under- 
stand the Egyptian texts. 

Henry H. Howorrn. 








WITY WAS THE ILORSE DRIVEN BEFORE IT WAS 
RIDDEN ? 
Queen’s College, Cork : Jan. 13, 1891. 


If Mr. McClure’s objections to my theory are 
only those stated in his letter, I have every 
hope of making him a convert. His argument 
is, that because the horses under chariots 
appear of full size on the monuments of Assyria 
and Egypt, the reason why men did not ride 
them cannot be that they were too small to 
carry a rider with ease. But it by no means 
follows that the moment the horse became 
sufficiently developed men would abandon the 
chariot, consecrated by use of generations, 
and employ the horse solely for riding. It 
would involve a great change in the weapons 
and mode of warfare. For instance, the 
Assyrians were a nation of archers, accustomed 
to shoot from the chariot. Take the archer 
from the chariot and put him on horseback, and 
he would be helpless. (The Parthians seem to 
have been almost the only people who used the 
bow on horseback.) The horseman, to be 
effective, must be armed with a strong lance 
(instead of mere javelins for throwing) or a 
long sword suited for cutting; for the short 
bronze swords of the ancients were only avail- 
able for thrusting in close encounter. More- 
over, the addition of scythes to the axles of the 
wheels probably prolonged the use of the 
chariot, as such scythe - bearing chariots 
became a formidable weapon when driven 
against bodies of footmen, Although, owing 





to ‘villainous saltpetre,” the mediaeval 
knights with lance in rest kas long departed, 
lancer regiments still linger on in the armies of 
modern Europe, partly as a ‘‘ survival,” and 
partly because they are found useful in certain 
conditions of modern warfare. The horse has 
been able to draw the plough for many 
centuries, but he has not yet succeeded in dis- 
lodging the ox from his ancient office as tiller 
of the soil. The steam-plough, in turn, is 
superior to the horse-plough ; but it will be long 
before it will supersede the latter. Changes in 
institutions do not go per saltum. First came 
the chariot, then we hear of ‘‘ chariots and horse- 
men” side by side; finally, the chariot dis- 
appears, and the horseman has finally 
triumphed. 

It is almost certain that the horse originally 
came from the plains of Northern Asia and 
Europe to the peoples of Asia Minor and 
Egypt. The Turko-Tataric and Indo- 
European races have each a common name 
for it, whilst the Semites (from some of whom 
the Egyptians borrowed their name) have no 
common term (Schrader, p. 261). The horse, 
when once in the hands of people who fed him 
on corn, and exercised care in the choice of 
their breeding studs, would rapidly develop. 
That such was the practice in Asia Minor is 
made clear from several passages in the 
Homeric poems—e.g., the well-known descrip- 
tion of the stallion ‘‘ well fed at the manger ”’ 
(/1., vi. 505); and that other (//., v. 200)— 
where Pandarus describes his horses, which he 
had left at home, lest, owing to the siege, they 
should come short of provender at Troy, as feed- 
ing on ‘‘ white barley and spelts.’”? Whilst the 
curious story told (//., v. 234) of how Anchises 
managed to get somewhat dishonestly the 
breed of the horses of Troy shows to what 
lengths the ancient horse-breeder would go to 
obtain the service of a good sire for his 
mares. 

The fact that the ass was ridden at an early 
period in Egypt was a good reason for their 
not riding the horse when they got him. If 
the ass was as lazy and stubborn in Egypt as 
he is represented in Homer (vw@)s dvos, //., xi. 
668), he certainly would not have been much 
use for war or long journeys; he might do well 
enough, as he still does in Egypt, for carrying 
elderly gentlemen, like Balaam, short distances 
when pace and docility for management made 
no difference. The Egyptians, regarding the 
ass as the proper beast for riding, as the ox was 
for ploughing, would all the more keep the 
noble horse (when they obtained him) for the 
purposes of war, the chariot being regarded as 
the noblest implement of warfare. 

I am sorry to have drawn down the ire of Prof. 
Max Miiller by omitting to mention iy Veda, 
v. 62 (which is relegated by Grassman to the 
limbo of his appendix as of late date), quoted 
in the note to Schrader (7. 7'., p. 262), as well 
as the reference there given to Prof. Max 
Miiller’s Piographies of Words. However, as 
he affixes his imprimatur to my general state- 
ments, my position remains secure. 

WILLIAM RIDEGWAY. 
Hampstead : Jan, 12, 1801. 

With reference to Mr. McClure’s letter in the 
AcapEMY of January 10, it should be remem- 
bered that ‘‘the relatively small size of the 
Greek horses on the frieze of the Parthenon” 
is due not only ‘‘ to the desire of the sculptor 
to give greater prominence to his heroes than 
to his animal forms,’”’ but also to his desire to 
keep the heads of the riders at the same level 
as the heads of the men on foot, thus avoiding 
blank spaces in the upper part of the frieze. 
This principle of “ isokephalism ” runs through 
the various stages of Greck art, and in earlier 
work often involves absurd disproportion, as in 
the Assos frieze, 
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As to the main question, it was no doubt 
easier to learn driving than riding. and on 
horseback a chief could not carry his heavy 
defensive armour. At the same time, the horse 
may have improved as much through selection, 
greater comfort, and better food, as (according 
to Prof. Rolleston) women have improved in 
physique relatively to men since the days of 


the long-barrow people. 
TatrourD ELy. 








ODYSSEUS AND TIE CYCLOPS. 
London: Jan, 12, 1891. 
It appears that I have myself to defend now, 
Homer’s position being admitted to be un- 
assailable. I have verified my own references, 
as I am fairly challenged to do, and find that I 
have verified my previous inferences also. In 


Mr. A. Lang's paragraph, which I cited, I find, | 


as I found before, that he wrote with respect 
to the adventure of Ulysses with the Cyclops: 
‘“‘his conduct was out of character indeed ”’ ; 
and that he agrees to the possibility that Homer, 
in the interest of his plot, was capable of 
making ‘‘ Ulysses inconsistent, with his eyes 
open and knowingly.” 

These were the propositions I challenged, 
and how is my challenge responded to? Mr. 
Lang now turns round upon himself-—a credit- 
able course enough when avowedly due to 
standing corrected—and writes: ‘1 do not 
think Odysseus inconsistent ’’-—‘‘I do not my- 
self think this [the taunt of the Cyclops] out of 
character in a man of spirit.” Well and good; 
Homer may accept the palinode so far, but has 
still a right to grumble at what is taken back 
with the left hand in the qualification, ‘‘ even 
if he was inconsistent, his conduct was necessary 
to the story.” 

As to the subject—I will not say the question 
—of the unity of each poem as a most artful 
composition, and the essential interdependence 
of the pair, I do not think that any illustration 
of importance has been added to what Col. 
Mure gave in detail long ago; nor do I believe 
that the Cosmos is the result of a fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms uniform or other. 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 








‘* WIDERSIILNS.” 
Christ’s College, Cambridge : Jan. 12, 191. 

**Semasiologically,” I account for the 
specialised meaning of ‘‘ widershins’’ by instanc- 
ing the Icelandic phrase, |ir solar sinnis, 
**contrary to the sun’s course;” ‘ phoneti- 
cally,” for the aspirated sibilant by seeing in 
the word the influence of Middle English 
schin, A.S. seéu, ** shine,” used also in the sense 
of “‘magic,” e.p. deofel-shine, devilish magic; 
Ormulum, $110. 

Had I for one moment imagined that Mr. 
Jacobs actually derived this old English word 
from the High German wider Schein, I should 
most certainly have described his etymology as 
**a learned etymology.” I, of course, regarded 
his German analogue as mercly a learned 
corroboration of an obvious ‘‘ folk-etymology,” 
which connected the latter half of the word 
with the English “shine.” I carefully stated 
this in my note: ‘ The disguised ‘westernays’ 
has strictly no more to do with ‘ west’ than 
‘widershins’ has with ‘shine,’ though in the 
one case ‘learned etymology,’ and in the other 
‘ folk-etymology,’ has been at work.” 

With all due deference for one of the greatest 
of our English folk-lorists, I must say I am 
not convinced that Burd Ellen’s capture by the 
Elf-King was the result of her going round the 
church “‘ widershins.”” The only extant docu- 
ment of that eventful episode says nothing 
about it; the little tailor to whom we owe the 
Childe Rowland tradition did not attempt to 
satisfy his hearers as to why the lady was 


captured—but he was only an “amateur” folk- 
lorist. 

It is, however, best for me perhaps to take 
Mr. Jacobs’s advice to heart and ‘‘ beware of 
widershins,” least the grim thing should still 
exercise its power of evil and change a grateful 
admirer of English Fairy Tales into a graceless 
and pedantic critic. 


I. GOLLANCZ. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suxpay, Jan. 18, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Old 
Slavonic Religions,” by Mr. W. R. Morrfill. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘* Woman’s Ideal,” by Miss 
M.S. Gilliland. 

Moypay, Jan. 19, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘Social 
Questions in the Middle Ages,” by Mr. E, L. 8. 
Horsburgh. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture on Painting. V., 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Clifford’s Philosophy,” by 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 

8 p.m. Richmond Athenaeum: “Fables and Fairy 
| Tales,”’ by the Rev. 8. Goldney. 
330 p.m. Geographical: ‘The Meteorological 
Results of the Challenger Expedition in relation to Phy- 
sical Geography,’”’? by Mr. Alexander Buchan. 

Tvurspay, Jan. 20, 3 pm. Royal Institution: ‘* The Spinal 
Cord and Ganglia,” I., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

7.30 p.m. Statistical: ‘*The Operation of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, from their Introduction in 1864 to 
their Ultimate Repeal in 1886,’’ by Dr. R. Lawson. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘ Auxiliary 
Engines in connexion with the Modern Marine Engine,” 
by Mr. W. II. Allen. 

8.50 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘A Species of Earthworms 
of the Genus Siphenogaster from West Africa,” by Mr. 
F. E. Beddard ; *“*Anodon and Unio,” by Mr. Oswald H. 
Latter ; ‘“* Butterflies collected in Tropical South-western 
Africa by Mr. A. W. Erikssun,” by Mr. Roland Trimen ; 
“A Specimen of the White Bream (Abramis blicea, 
Bloch), without Pelvic Fins,” by Mr. Hl. H. Brindley. 

Wepxespay, Jan. 21, 8 p.m. Microscopical: Annual 
Meeting ; President’s Address; Election of Council and 
Officers, 

S p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Photography in Aniline 
Colours,” by Messrs. A. G. Green, C. F. Cross, and E, J. 

2cvan, 

8 p.m. Geological : “* Ayrosavrus Macgillivrayi 
(Seeley), a Saurischian Reptile from the N.E. Coast of 
Australia,” and * Saurodesmus Robertsoni, a Crocodilian 

teptile from the Trias of Linksfield in Elgin,’’ by Prof. 

Hf. G. Seeley; “The Age, Formation, and successive 

Drift-Stages of the Valley of the Darent, with Remarks 

on the Palaeolithic Implements of the district, and on 

the Origin of the Chalk Escarpment,” by Prof. J. 
Prestwich. 
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8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “Celtic Ornament,” with 
Illustrations, by Mr. T. HI. Thomas. 

Tuvurspay, Jan. 22, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“ The 
Little Manx Nation,” I., by Mr. Hall Caine. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Animal Life on a 
Coral Reef,” by Mr. Sydney J. Hickson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Lecture on Painting, VI., 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Hall-marking of Silver 
Tlate, with special Reference to India,” by Mr. E. J. 
Watherston. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: ‘The Distribution of 
Electricity, with special Reference to the Chelsea 
System,” by Gen. C, E. Webber. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Frivay, Jan, 23, 8 pm. Philological: “A Dictionary 
Evening,” by Dr. J. A. IL. Murray. 

Sp.m. London Amateur Scientific Society : “ Fruits, 
their Classification and Terminology,” by Prof. Boulger. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“*Some Applications of 
Photography,” by Lord Rayleigh. 

Sarunpay, Jan. 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Pre-Greek 
Schools of Art,” I., by Mr. W. M. Conway. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MEDIAN EMPIRE. 
Medien und das Haus des Hyaxares. By J, 

V. Prasek. (Berlin : Calvary.) 
| Ever since the discovery of the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Nabonidos and Kyros, which 
have cast so new and unexpected a light 
on the rise of the Persian Empire, an active 
discussion has been going on between those 
who would unreservedly follow the state- 
meuts of these contemporancous documents 
and those who would harmonise them with 
the accounts left us by the Greek authors. 
The history of the Median empire and the 
invasion of Western Asia by the Skyths 
have especially attracted the attention of 
scholars. The Medes, indeed, have formed 
| the subject of a learned monograph by M, 








Delattre. Unfortunately, the want of critical 
judgment the latter has shown in estimating 
his authorities led him to more than 
one unacceptable conclusion. It has, how- 
ever, induced Dr. Pragek to publish a book 
which is full of original views and critical 
acumen, and which I warmly recommend to 
the notice of historians. 

Dr. Praisek begins by an analysis of the 
sources of the Median history found in the 
pages of Herodotos. He shows that the 
narrative in I. 95-104, 106-122, forms a 
single whole, divided into two parts by the 
story of the Skythian invasion, which has 
been derived “ partly from the tradition of 
the temple of Ashkelon, partly from a North 
Pontine source.” The author of the narra- 
tive was not acquainted with Media, and his 
description of Ebbatana is therefore incor- 
rect. His comparison of the Median capital 
with Athens (I. 98) points to his Greek or 
Graeco-Lydian origin, a conclusion which is 
confirmed by the use he makes of the 
spurious Delphic oracles about Kroesos and 
Kyros. His information, however, was de- 
rived from Median sources, as is indicated 
by his partiality for the Medes, and by the 
leading position assigned to Harpagos. 
When we remember that Asia Minor was 
conquered by Harpagos, it is natural to 
infer that the ultimate source of the narra- 
tive is to be sought in the family traditions 
of the Median general. 

A second narrative is given by Herodotos 
in chaps. 123-130, which is inconsistent with 
the first. It is clearly of Persian derivation, 
and is unfavourable to the Medes. The 
relationship of Kyros to the Median King 
is unknown to it; Harpagos figures as an 
insolent traitor; and Astyagés, instead of 
being an old man, is in the prime of life. 
But we may gather from the earlier portion 
of it that, although in its present form it has 
come to Herodotos through Persian hands, 
it contains ‘‘a valuable relic of Median 
popular tradition.” Just as in the first 
narrative the traditions of the family of 
Harpagos have been coloured by a Greek of 
Lydia, so in the second narrative we have a 
Median tradition which has received a 
Persian colouring. 

Dr. Prasek passes a very just judgment 
upon the rival of THerodotos, Ktésias. As 
he remarks, the long sojourn of the Knidian 
physician at the Persian court must have 
made him well acquainted with Persian, and 
so able to make full use of the royal 
archives, as he claims to have done. But 
he lacked critical capacity, and was biassed 
by his jealousy of Herodotos. It must be 
remembered, however, in fairness to Ktésias, 
that fragments only of his work remain, 
and that even these fragments are some- 
times of doubtful authenticity. 

The greater part of Dr. Prasek’s book is 
naturally devoted to the materials furnished 
us by the cuneiform inscriptions. Here I 
am compelled to dissent from his conclusions 
in more than one particular. I doubt the 
identification of Pasargada with Anzan, the 
city and country over which Kyros and his 
immediate ancestors ruled. The Babylonian 
incriptions prove that Anzan was not far 
from the frontiers of Chaldaea, and the 
recent attempt of Dr. Winckler to disprove 
the evidence of the Susian inscriptions in 
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regard to its position and character is 
founded on a mistake. The Susian kings, 
not only at Susa, but also at Bushire in the 
south of their dominions, call themselves 
“‘ruler(s) of Anzan, Susian(s).” Dr. 
Winckler maintains that in this title the 
word Anzan does not denote a district, but 
has some general signification, like that of 
“plain,” since it is not preceded by the 
determinative of “country.” It is, how- 
ever, only where the determinative is omitted 
before Susunga, ‘‘ Susian,” that it is omitted 
before Anzan; where it precedes the word 
Susunqa, as on the bricks of Silkhak, it also 
precedes the word Anzan. If, therefore, 
““Susa” is a geographical name, Anzan 
must be one too ; and the title shows plainly 
that the Assyrian scribe was right when he 
tells us in a tablet that Anzan or Ansan was 
synonymous with Elam. Elam is, of course, 
used here in a general sense, and is not to 
be confined to Susa and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Sir Henry Rawlinson has long 
ago pointed out that the site of the city of 
Anzan should be sought in the vicinity of 
Shuster, since Assan, according to Ibn en- 
Nadim, was a district of Shuster. 

There is another point on which Dr. 
Prasek and myself are at variance. The 
tablets relating to the invasion of Assyria 
by Kastarit of Kar-Kassi, the Gimirra or 
Kimmerians, the Medes and the Minni, 
which I first brought to light in 1877, 
belong, I believe, to the closing days of the 
Assyrian Empire, and not, as Dr. Prasek 
assumes, to the reign of Esarhaddon, the 
son of Sennacherib. The enemy overthrown 
by this Esarhaddon consisted of the Kim- 
merians alone ; and their leader was Teuspa, 
not Kastarit. The war with the Medes was 
a later and separate event; and it was the 
Assyrian king and not the Medes that was 
the aggressor. The Medes, moreover, were 
at that time under the government of more 
than one chief, neither of whom bore the 
name of Mamitiarsu, the sole leader of the 
Medes according to the tablets which I have 
published. I must, therefore, adhere to my 
original conclusion that these tablets belong 
to the latest period of Assyrian history, and 
that the Assyrian king Esarhaddon whom 
they record was a descendant of Esar- 
haddon I. The conclusion is confirmed by 
a curious tablet (WV. A. Z. III. 16, 2), the 
historical significance of which has been 
indicated by M. Amiaud. Here we have an 
‘** Ksarhaddon king of Assyria”? who seems 
to havereigned after Assur-etil-ilani-yukinni, 
the son and successor of Assur-bani-pal. 

The close of Assyrian history is still 
shrouded in obscurity. We now know that 
Assur-ctil-ilani-yukinni was acknowledged 
as king in Northern Babylonia as late as the 
fourth year of his reign, and consequently 
that the revolt of that country from Assyria 
could not have taken place immediately 
after the death of Assur-bani-pal. We also 
know that Sin-sar-iskun corresponds to 
Sarakos, the last king of Assyria according 
to the Greek writers. A tablet (K. 195) 
further makes us acquainted with a certain 
Sin-iddina-pal, whose name reminds us of 
the Greek Sardanapallos, and who was 
raised to the government by his father, 
Esar-haddon, “ king of Assyria.” As the 
tablet is of the same peculiar style as those 





which relate to the invasion of Kastarit, it 
must belong to the age of Esar-haddon II. 
We shall, therefore, have to find room for 
the four following princes between the 
death of Assur-bani-pal and the fall of 
Nineveh: Assur-etil-ilani-yukinni, Esar- 
haddon II., Sin-iddina-pal, and Sin-sar- 
iskun. 

Kastarit, I still believe, must bo the 
Kyaxarés of the Greeks. The two names 
agree phonetically. At all events, Kyaxarés 
cannot be represented by the Uvakhshatara 
of the Behistun inscription, as this is 
phonetically impossible. On the other hand, 
Kastarit is identical with Khshathrita, the 
Persian form of the name assumed by the 
pretender who in the time of Darius claimed 
to be “king in Media.” But it must be 
remembered that Kyaxarés was reputed to 
have been the predecessor of Astyagés, and 
Astyagés was king of the Manda, or 
“nomads,” not of the Medes. How came 
the Medes to take the place of the Manda ? 

A. IL. Saycer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
SANSKRIT PLAYS PRESERVED AS INSCRIPTIONS. 
Gottingen: Jan. 3, 1891. 

Sanskrit scholars will be interested to learn 
that among the papers of General Sir A. 
Cunningham, sent to me by Mr. Fleet, I have 
found rubbings of two unique stone inscrip- 
tions, the originals of which are at the famous 
Arhai-din-ka Jhonpra at Ajmere, in Rajputana. 
For these inscriptions contain large portions of 
two unknown plays, by the King Vigrahara- 
jadeva, of Sakambhari, whose Delhi Siwilik 
pillar inscriptions I re-edited last year in the 
Indian Antiquary. <A full account of the 
inscriptions, together with the texts thus 
discovered, will be published in the same 
journal. Here I would only state that one of 
the inscriptions gives a large part of the fifth 
act of a play called ‘‘ Harakeli-nataka,” in 
which the royal author has evidently followed 
Bhiravi’s ‘‘ Kiritarjuniya”; and the other, 
the end of the third act and a large portion of 
the fourth act of another play, which has 
reference to Vigraharijadeva’s wars with the 
Muhammadan invaders of India. It is clear 
that the king had both plays carefully 
engraved and put up in public; and I venture 
to hope that we shall soon hear from India of 
the existence of more stones with other 
portions of the same plays. 

F. Kreviorn, 








THE BABYLONIAN LEGEND OF ETANA. 
Leipzig University: Dee. 22, 1890. 

During my visit to the British Museum last 
October, with the kind assistance of Mr. 
Pinches, I collected and copied many fragments 
of Babylonian legends, among them considerable 
portions of the Etana series, which is mentioned 
in the list of legends 8. 699, next after that of 
Gilgames (the true reading, according to Mr. 
Pinches’s discovery, of the name of Gisdhubar). 
I recognised among the fragments the Greek 
myth of Ganymede ; and Mr. Pinches directed 
my attention to the engraving on the Babylonian 
cylinder, No. 18 of Sir Henry Peek’s collection 
of cylinders, which we at once decided to belong 
to the same legend. Mr. A. H. Sayce has since 
then connected the name Gilgames with the 
Gilgamos of the Babylonian legend referred to 
by <Aelian (//ist. Anim. xii. 21); and Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, in the AcapEmy of Dec. 
18, connects this story with the picture on the 
cylinder. It may be of interest, therefore, to 





publish the translation of some fragments of 
the Etana legend before I have completed the 
study of them. 

I give a literal translation of the more con- 
nected portions of the legend, so far as I at 
present comprehend their contents : 


The serpent on [his arrival said to Samas] 

I will give the account .... 

Against the eagle [[ complain (? )] 

Now my ncst [he has robbed] 

My nest is broken up . ‘ 

My young are destroyed, .... 

He came down, heate.... 

The punishment which he has put upon me do thou 
O Samas [repay] 

Surround (*)O Samas with thy net the earth 

With thy snare the heaven [compass] 

Who can escape out of thy net? 

Even the evil-docr, the storm-bird, the lifter up of 
the wicked head [did not escape (7)] 

Samas the complaint of the serpent [heard] 

Samas opened his mouth and addressed 
serpent. 

Go the road, push forward to the mountain 

Let the carcass of a wild ox cover you, 

Open its inside, slit up its stomach. 

Take up your abode in its stomach. 

All the birds of heaven will come down, 

The cagle among them will come. 

The bait (¥) of flesh he will perceive. 

Into the hiding-place of the inside he will tear () 

When he comes into the midst 

Do thou catch him by the wings, 

Cut off his wings, his pinions, and his claws. 

Tear him and throw him down in an out-of-the- 
way place (*) 

Let him dic a death from hunger and thirst, 

According to the bidding of Samas the hero. 

The serpent went, pushed forward to the mountain. 

The serpent arrived at the carcass of the wild ox. 

Ile opened bis inside and slit up his stomach. 

His abode he took up iu his stomach. 

All the birds of heaven fiy down to eat the flesh. 

The eagle the mischief... . 

With the birds of heaven he does not eat flesh. 

The eagle opened his mouth and spoke to his 
young— 

Come, let us leave and not trouble ourselves about 
the flesh of this wild ox. 

A young eaglet with extreme keenness of mind 

.... A word spake 


the 


The reverse of this tablet, after many lines are 

lost, contains a prayer for a son, 

My offerings are finished. .. . 

My sacrificial lambs to the satisfaction of the gods 
are complete. 

O! Lord, let the command go forth from thy 
mouth, 

And give me the plant that assists bearing. 

Show me the plant that assists bearing ; take away 
my... . and grant mea son. 

Samas opened his mouth and spoke to Etana 

Go the road, push forward to the mountain. 


The largest tablet contains the ride of Etana 
to heaven on the back of an eagle. After some 
broken lines it reads ; 

The throne fell over.... 

Under the throne . . 

Icame.... 

I was frightened, I trembled sore... . 

The eagle to him to Etana speaks. 

My friend cheer up 
Come, I will carry you to heaven. 

Upon my breast place your breast ; 

In the feathers of my wings fasten your hands. 
Upon my side place your side. 

Upon his breast he placed his breast. 

In the feathers of his wings he fastened his hands. 
Upon his side he placed his side. 

He was large and the weight was great. 

One two hours’ distance he takes him up. 

The eagle to him to Etana speaks, 

Look, my friend, how the land is. 

See the sea ; its boundaries are vast (?) 


Here the land is described as a mountain sur- 
rounded with water, and then follow two more 
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stages of the journey, each introduced in the 
same manner. After the third stage we read: 


See, my friend, how the land is. 
‘The sea has changed to a gardener’s ditch. 
When they come to the heaven of Anu, 
Into the regions of Anu Bel and Ea 
The eagle and Etana together ... . 
Many lines are here missing, but the journey 
continues on the reverse of the tablet: 


The eagle, the bird... . 
Itisnot.... 
Come, my friend, I will carry you... . 


With Istar the Qlucen [you will be *] 

At the home of Istarthe Queen .... 

Upon my side place your side. 

The description is completed as before, and the 
stages of the journey follow. After the first, 
the land looks like a yard ; after the second, like 
a garden-bed ; and, finally, the vast sea is so 
small that no plant could satisfy itself with it. 
Then follows : 


My friend, go no higher to heaven. 

Retrace the course... . 

One two hours’ distance he retraced the course (?) 
The eagle plunged down and there methim .. . . 

This is repeated for the three stages of their 
fall, and the tablet breaks off. 

The last fragment I shall mention appears to 
contain'an apotheosis of Etana, but there are 
no complete lines. It begins : 

And the gods founded [for hima sanctuary]... . 
‘ . exalted, exalted .... 

Before him the gods lay down... . 

May they place his dwelling... . 

May he be their shepherd... . 

May Etana be their... . 

A sceptre.... 

In the seventh place came the spirits of carth.... 
And held a council... . 

May the lands... . 

Further down it reads: 

At that time .... 

And a sceptre of lapis lazulistone ... . 
Embracing the regions of the world . . . . 

The last word of this tablet is, ‘‘he exalted 
him.” And the first line of the next tablet, 
“The eagle opened his mouth and spoke to 
Samas his lord.” 

As will be seen, the fragments begin with 
a complaint of the serpent to Samas concerning 
the eagle who has torn up his nest and eaten 
his young. He begs Samas to catch the eagle 
for him; but Samas suggests to him a plan by 
which he can catch the bird himself. He 
directs the serpent to go to the mountain, find 
the carcass of a wild ox, and set a bait for the 
bird. He is then to crawl into the stomach of 
the ox and wait for the eagle. When the birds, 
attracted by the flesh, gather around, he is to 
catch the eagle, cut off his wings and claws, and 
leave him to his fate. The serpent carries out 
these directions to the letter; but the eagle 
seems to suspect something, and admonishes 
his young birds to avoid that carcass. One 
young caglet is especially sharp-sighted, and 
suggests that a snake lies hidden there. As 
so often happens, the tablet breaks off in the 
most interesting part, and we are left in the 
dark as to whether the cunningly-laid scheme 
Was a success or not. 

The prayer for a son is addressed by Etana 
to Samas. The word omitted in the last line 
reads piltv, but its meaning is unknown to me. 

The account of Etana’s ride on the eagle 
begins with an address of Etana to the eagle, 
in which he tells of confusion and fright. The 
eagle cheers him up, and requests him to take 
a ride to heaven, and tells him to nestle closely 
on his back and hold fast. Etana is heavy ; but 
the eagle carries him up. The journey is 


divided into three stages of two hours’ distance 
each. At each stage of the trip the eagle 
addresses Etana, and calls his attention to the 
appearance of the land and sea, The descrip- 





tion is very vivid, and it is unfortunate that the 
ends of the lines are broken off. We have 
before us a literal bird’s-eye view of the world 
as the ancient Babylonians imagined it, and a 
single glance teaches us much of their 
cosmology. At the end of the first stage 
upward the vast sea stretches away on all 
sides, and in the midst stands what they called 
the mountain of the eirth surrounded with 
water. As they mount higher the picture 
grows smaller, till, finally, the land looks like 
one of the small garden -beds with the 
irrigating ditch around it, which were so 
common in old Babylonia, and the vast sea 
appears like the encircling ditch. Some of the 
words used in the comparisons are obscure, but 
they all express the same general idea. The 
earth is surrounded with water as with a 
girdle; the vast sea is like the yard around a 
castle, &c. 

The apotheosis tablet is much mutilated, and 
only suggestive words give us a clue to its 
contents. 

There seem to be some curious points of 
agreement between these tablets and those of 
the Creation series, especially the fourth tablet. 
There also the god Ea, whose usual abode is in 
the ocean, is found dwelling above in the 
heaven of Anu and Bel. 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to refer 
to the Babylonian legend mentioned by Aelian. 
The outline of the story is as follows : 

When Sakkharos was king of the Baby- 
lonians, the Magi predicted that the son born 
from his daughter would deprive his grand- 
father of the kingdom. To prevent this, the 
king shut her up in a _ tower; but the 
precautions were in vain, and she bore # son 
from an unknown man. The guards threw the 
child from the tower. An eagle perceived its 
fall, darted under, and received the child on its 
back, carried it to a garden, and laid it gertly 
down. It was brought up by the gardener, 
called Gilgamos, and ruled over the Baby- 
lonians. 

We could easily pick out agreements between 
the stories. The prayer is that of the captive 
daughter in the tower; the frightened child 
falls on the back of the eagle. But such points 
are probably delusive. The name here is Etana 
not Gilgamos; anl Etana himself makes the 
prayer. Then, too, the myth of a man borne 
by an eagle is very widespread, though it 
undoubtedly lies before us in the legend of 
Etana in one of its most ancient forms. 

All these bits give us tantalising glimpses of 
the riches of the old Babylonian literature. It 
is to be hoped that before long the rest of the 
legends which lie buried under the mounds 
will be brought to light. 

Epwarp T. Harper. 


British Museum : Jan. 12, 1891. 


The texts which Dr. Harper translates here 
are in the highest degree interesting. One 
cannot help thinking, however, that the Greek 
writer has reproduced these remarkable legends 
of the ancient Babylonians in a very distorted 
way —-unless, indeed, he copied from an entirely 
different version. 

The cyclinder referred to by Dr. Harper and 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward (who first published a 
reproduction of it) will be found in the Cata- 
logue written by me, entitled Babylonian and 
slssyrian Cylinder-Seals and Siqnets in the 
Possession of Sir Henry Peck. The man is 
shown (No. 18) riding astride on the bird, whose 
neck he holas. Beneath are two dogs looking 
up at them, and, to the right, a man carrying 
what is apparently a basket. This last is fol- 
lowed by a herdsman driving three goats. 
Above are aman carrying a rectangular object, 
apparently intended for a letter, and two men 
seated, one on each side of a large vase which 
stands between them. The man carrying the 
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rectangular object seems to be kneeling on one 
knee. It is uot unlikely that the two upper 
groups are intended for distant objects, visible 
to the man on the bird from his elevated 
position. If this design be an illustration of 
the legend of Etana, the engraver or designer 
has not attempted to represent him as de- 
scribed on the tablet; for, according to Dr. 
Harper’s translation, Etana was to place his 
breast against the eagle’s breast, to fasten his 
hands in the feathers of the eagle’s wings, and 
to place his side against the eagle’s side. This 
description is not over clear, but it seems 
certain that the writer of the legend thought 
that Etana hung on to the bird rather than 
rode astride on its back. This difference may, 
however, be due to a variation in the legend. 
THEO. G. PINCHES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tue medals and funds to be given at the 
anniversary meeting of the Geological Society 
of London on February 20, have been awarded 
by the council as follows:—The Wollaston 
Medal to Prof. J. W. Judd; The Murchison 
Medal to Prof. W. C. Brogger, of Christiania ; 
the Lyell Medal to Prof. T. M’Kenny Hughes ; 
and the Bigsby Medal to Dr. G. M. Dawson ; 
the balance of the Wollaston Fund to Mr. R. 
Lydekker ; that of the Murchison Fund to Mr. 
R. Baron; and portions of the Lyell Fund 
to Messrs. C. J. Forsyth Major and G. W. 
Lamplugh. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue meeting of the Philological Society on 
Friday next, January 23, will be a ‘‘ Dictionary 
evening,” when Dr. J. A. H. Murray has 
promised to come from Oxford and report on 
the progress of his great undertaking. His 
coadjutor, Mr. Henry Bradley, happens to be 
president of the society for the current year. 

M. JuLEs OrPert has been elected president 
of the Académie des Inscriptions for the current 
year ; and Prof. Kern of Leyden, Prof. Watten- 
bach of Berlin, and Prof. Schuchardt of Gratz, 
have been elected foreign correspondents. 


Mr. Sayce’s little book on the Hittite 
Empire has been translated into French, with a 
preface and appendices by M. J. Menant, and 
published as a volume in the ‘ Bibliothéque de 
Vulgarisation ”’ of the Musée Guimet. 

Court PvBuisHeER Friedrich, of Leipzig, is 
about to issue a pamphlet by Prof. Carl 
Abel, entitled Ofener Brief an Professor Gustav 
Meyer, discussing controversial points connected 
with the question of Egypto-Aryan linguistic 
affinity and Indogermanic etymology. 








MEETINGS OF SOCTETIES. 
AnrunoroLocicaL Instrrutr.—(Zuesday, Dee. 9.) 
Francis Garon, Esq., vice-president, in the chair. 
—<A paper on ‘“‘ An Apparent Paradox in Mental 
Evolution,’’ by the Hon. Lady Welby, was read.— 
Mr. Francis Galton exhibited a large number of 
impressions of the bulbs of the thumb and fingers 
of human hands, showing the curves of the papil- 
lary ridges on the skin. These impressions are an 
unfailing mark of the identity of a person, since 
they do not vary from youth to age, and are 
different in different individuals. There is a state- 
ment that the Chinese—who seem to be credited 
with every new discovery—had used thumb-im- 
pressions as proofs of identity for a long time ; but 
Mr. Galton pronounced it to be an egregious error. 
Impressions of the thumb. formed, indeed, a kind 
of oath or signature among the Chinese, but nothing 
more. Sir W. J. Herschell, however, when in the 
Bengal Civil Service, introduced the practice of 
imprinting finger-marks as a check on personation. 
Mr. Galton’s impressions were taken from more than 
2000 persons, by spreading a thin film of printers’ 
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ink on a plate of glass; then pressing the thumb 
or jinger carefully on the plate to ink the papillary 
ridges, and afterwards printing the latter on a sheet 
of white paper. Typical forms can be discerned 
und traced, of which the individual forms are mere 
varieties. Wide departures from the typical form 
are very rare. 


AntsToreLian Sccrery.—(JMonday, Jan. 5.) 

S. H. Hoveson, Esq., president, in the chair.—The 
Kev. Thomas Lb. Strong read a paper on “ Dr. 
Martineau’s Seat of Authority and Lux Mundi com- 
pured.”?’ The point of contact in the two books 
lies in the theory of authority expressed or involved 
in them. Dr. Martineau’s theory is that of pure 
individualism—the soul receives revelation imme- 
diately through the moral sense. It is construc- 
tive, aiming at describing the impact of Revelation 
upon the soul. The theory of the authors of Lur 
Mundi starts with faith as a primary quality, at 
any rate, for religion. The authority of the 
Creeds lies in their being exact expressions of facts. 
which are apprehended by faith ; thus authority is 
in their substance rather than in their form. This 
position rests upon a philosophy of being, summed 
up in the phrase, **reason cannot prove exis- 
tence,’’ and, therefore, is chiefly dependent upon 
historical evidence.—The paper was followed by ¢ 
discussion. 


Eprysurcu Matuematicat Sociery.—(Friday, 
Jan. 9.) 


R. E. Attarvice, Esea., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. John McCowan, of University College, Dundee, 
read a paper on the heating of conductors by 
electric currents and the electric distribution in 
conductors so heated; and Mr. J. D. Hamilton 
Dickson, of Peterhouse, Cambridge, discussed the 
solution of a certain algebraic equation. 


FINE ART. 
My Infe. By T. Sidney Cooper, R.A. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Mr. Coorrr’s autobiography will be read 
with somewhat mixed feelings, at least by 
those who are alive to any marked want of 
delicacy and good taste in works of this 
sort. For one thing, a full and authentic 
record of the career of so distinguished a 
painter could hardly be without interest, 
especially as he affords an instance of genius 
developing itself under extremely unfavour- 
able conditions, and as he has had a close 
acquaintance with many of the principal 
artists of the last fifty or sixty years. On 
the other hand, his volumes have a fault 
from which nine-tenths of the personal 
memoirs produced in recent times are com- 
mendably free. He is outspoken where a 
little tact and kindness of heart might have 
counselled him to be silent. His piety, of 
which we are often reminded by fervent 
ejaculations of thankfulness to Providence 
for his gifts and success in the world, is 
decidedly more conspicuous than his charity. 
He has an unamiable weakness for drawing 
the frailties of his friends from their dread 
abode. He shows but slight respect for the 
good name of the dead or the susceptibilities 
of the living. Perhaps the most repelling 
example of this is to be found in his treat- 
ment of Sir Edwin Landseer, who, as he 
indirectly shows, had many claims to his 
gratitude, esteem, and even affection. It is 
known to a few that the painter of “The 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner ” was afflicted in 
his later years with dementia, accompanied 
by a terrible craving for stimulants. Mr. 
Cooper, while professing to hold him in 





“sincere”? regard, does not shrink from 
exposing him to contemptuous pity : 
‘“* Tt was near Carshalton that he lived, and we 
went down together on a Sunday. I was in- 
deed shocked when I saw him so changed. 
He was always crying out for more drink, and 
yas to all appearance half out of hismind. He 
said to me, ‘ Oh, Cooper, you do not know how 
ill I have been and stillam! And they don’t 
care anything about me: they leave me alone 
and do nothing to help me; they will not even 
give me anything to drink when I am dying of 
thirst.’ I tried to console him, but it was of no 
use. He did not seem to understand what I 
said. . . The whole place was in dire 
dis xrder—beer and porter bottles, dishes, pipes, 
cigars, newspapers strewed about the room; 
but no Bible, nothing to calin his mind or to 
lead him to think about death and eternity. 
How I desired to draw their attention to this, 
and to try if poor Sir Edwin could not be per- 
suaded to think of his soul and of his God! 

. . He was walking about more than half 
boozey, his nose of a purple brown colour, and 
looking altogether repulsive, like all men who 
are habitually intoxicated.” 

Samuel Cousins, too, is exhibited lying in a 
drunken state on the floor of the Star and 
Garter, Richmond, after a dinner there. 
But, Mr. Cooper adds, ‘it is not a habit 
with him; I never heard of his again in- 
dulging in excess, and he lived toa good 
old age.” Itdoes not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. Cooper that this is an aggravation 
of his offence against decency in mentioning 
the incident at all. He is also careful to 
inform us that an eminent country banker 
(one of his earliest patrons) abruptly left 
a dinner table soon after the removal of the 
cloth, having drunk what an inquisitive 
guest ascertained to be the larger portion 
of a bottle of brandy; and that Douglas 
Jerrold, becoming ‘ quite helpless” after a 
convivial gathering, was sent home in a cab, 
with a card bearing his name and address 
tied to his neck. In fact, for chronicling 
instances of insobriety among his associates 
Mr. Cooper has a craze which the tenderest 
memories are apparently unable to check. 

It is a relief to turn from matters like 
these to the account he gives us of his long 
and busy life. Of humble parentage, he was 
born at Canterbury in the autumn of 1803. 
In his early years he became familiar with 
poverty in almost its direst aspect. The 
elder Cooper deserted his wife, leaving her 
to support herself and five young children 
as best she might. By dint of sheer hard 
work she just managed to keep their heads 
above water, though all the necessities of 
existence were then at famine price. In 
such circumstances the future painter could 
receive only a meagre education, but a sense 
of his deficiencies induced him to make up 
for them in part by self-teaching. He soon 
took a fancy to drawing, and in default of 
paper and pencils, which he could not afford 
to buy, would make sketches upon his 
school slate. Canterbury cathedral, he tells 
us, was his invariable model. His mother, 
satisfied that he would never earn his bread 
in this way, urged him to pursue a trade ; 
and eventually, as a sort of compromise, he 
went to a coachbuilder’s in the place 
to help in painting panels. Provided 
with pencils and paper, he produced 
more sketches of the Great Church, for one 
of which the Archbishop gave him £5. 


69 


1 
| Subsequently he painted scenery in a few 
Kentish theatres, meeting Edmund Kean, 
Elliston, and other histrionie celebrities. 
| IIe next accepted an invitation to stay with 
some relatives in London, and, thanks to 
/nothing but his own ability and energy, 
was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy. ‘You draw correctly,” said 
Fuseli to the young artist, tapping him on 
the head; ‘you will do something.” Iiis 
| friends not being able to keep him long, he 
| sat up as a drawing master, first at Canter- 
| bury, where he was beginning to be known, 
j}and then at Brussels, where he married 
Miss Pearson, daughter of a learned mathe- 
matician. It is worthy of note that he did 
not admire Paul Potter’s famous ‘ Bull” 
without a good deal of reserve. The Belgian 
revolution, which occurred a few mouths 
later, necessarily brought his affairs to a 
| sad condition, and he returned with his wife 
to London. For a year or two he found it 
no easy matter to obtain a livelihood ; but 
his ‘‘ Landscape and Cattle,” exhibited at 
the Suffolk Street Gallery in 1833, at once 
placed him on the high road to distinction, 
For this task he had fortified himself by 
careful studies of the animals in Smithfield, 
Regent’s Park, and elsewhere. Zhe Times 
said that there were parts. of the picture 
which might ‘ challenge comparison with 
the works of some of those. who were 
acknowledged to be the best living painters.” 
His first picture at the Academy was the 
‘Study fora Farm near Canterbury,” now 
in the Vernon collection at the National 
Gallery. From the day it appeared ‘his 
path was strewn with roses; the cognoscenti 
treated him as another Cuyp, and in the 
fulness of time he became an Academician. 

On one of his recollections he may be 
pardoned for dwelling at some length. The 
Queen asked him to go to Osborne to paint 
a picture of a cow which had been sent to 
her from Guernsey. Before the work was 
finished, the Prince Consort induced him to 
give her a sight of it. 


‘**As soon as the Queen saw my picture she 
exclaimed, ‘Oh yes, that is my Butfie.’ That 
was the name she had given to the cow on 
account of its having a very largely developed 
‘dewlap,’ and being considered in that respect 
to resemble a buffalo; or rather, I should say, 
that was the pet name given to the animal by 
the Queen, its proper name being the ‘ Victoria.’ 
So much interest did Her Majesty manifest in 
the picture that I held it for fully a quarter of 
an hour while she was examining all the 
different points and making most intelligent and 
pertinent remarks as to the execution of the 
work. I have painted for many persons of 
distinction, but I never came across anyone 
who showed a more comprehensive appreciation 
of artistic excellence generally, or a more 
perfect and simple reliance upon my powers 
than in this particular instance as to the execu- 
tion of thework. . . . The Prince suddenly 
said, ‘ How about those dock leaves that you are 
introducing into the foreground, Mr. Cooper *’ 
I answered, ‘ The privilege of my branch of art, 
your royal highness, is to take advantage of 
objects of still life, to assist the composition of 
a work, and for pictorial combination; and 
such accessories as dock leaves are considered 
allowable to avoid the monotony as much as 
possible of grass and earth.’ ‘ Well,’ said the 
Prince jocosely, ‘they are beautifully painted, 
and doubtless assist the composition ; but they 
do not give evidence of good farming.’ Her 
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Majesty smiled appreciatively, and, shaking 
her finger at the Prince, said, ‘Mow about the 
little pool of water in which the heifer’s hind 
legs are standing?’ ‘Oh,’ said his royal 
highness, laughing, ‘I think it is a beautiful 
artistic idea, and gives a stamp of nature to the 
scene.’ ‘ Yes, Albert,’ said the Queen, ‘and I 
like its introduction much; buat it is not evi- 
dence of goed draining.’ Upon this they both 
langhed heartily, and I confess I could not 
help joining in myself. I could see then, and 
afterwards heard as a fact, that Her Majesty 
was very fond of farming, and that the Prince 
was endeavouring to make a complete work of 
the drainage throughout the whole estate.” 





More than once does Turner appear before 
us in these pages. Here, for example, is 
a sketch of his strangely squalid home at 
the height of his power and prosperity : 


‘*T called upon Turner at his house in Queen 
Anne-strect, and a dirty-looking house it was. 
There was no evidence of its having been 
painted for a great many years. I knocked 
and knocked again, when at last the door was 
opened by a most frightful looking creatwre—a 
short woman, with a very large head, wearing 
a dirty white gown, and with a ragged 
dirty thing tied round her head and throat, 
making her already large head twice its 
natural size. She looked just like those 
ogres one sees in the pantomime before the 
transformation scene, and was altogether 
a most appalling vision. I told her that 
I wished to see Mr. Turner if he was within. 
She said he was in, but she did not think he 
would see anyone. ‘ But I will go and sce if he 
will,’ she added, and showed me into a small 
room by the entrance, where she left me. I 
shall never forget the damp, dirty smell of the 
inside of the house. It was dreadfui—as if it 
had never been washed or cleaned, or even 
dusted; and I am sure no window was ever 
opened to let in any fresh air, The atmosphere | 
was quite sickening. Tlowever, Turner did | 
come in to see me.” 

In connexion with ‘A Mountain Group,” | 
painted in 1846, we have the following | 
anecdote : 

**On the varnishing day, when I went to the 
rooms to touch up my picture, T found it hung | 
next to one of Stanficld’s. Tle came in shortly ; 
and, after looking carefully at my work, he 
slvised me to lower the tone of the ground | 
upon which a group of sheep were lying, as he | 
thought the whole was too much the same 
colour. I felt that his suggestion was a good 
one, and was acting upon it when Turner came 
by, who, having just entered the rooms, was 
tuking a look round before beginning his own 
work. He had four pictures in the Academy 
that year, and was continually passing us as he 
went from one to the other. Some of his work 
was, as usual, only just rubbed in; and it was 
& common practice of his, when he saw how 
his pictures were placed, to paint first a 
little on one, then on another, and so on 
till all were finished to his satisfaction. On 
the second day, when passing us, palette in 
hand, and while I was still engaged on my 











picture, he stopped to look at it, and then, 
saying ‘Put it out; it destroys the breadth,’ 
he put a dot of colour over the part on which 
I had been painting and then walked away 
again. Stanfield saw him do it as well as 
myself, and immediately said, ‘Don’t you 
touch it again; he has done in one moment all 
that it wanted.’ So I left it; and when 
Turner passed again, I went up to him and 
thanked him, showing by my manner that I 
meant it; whereupon he nodded, and gave a 
sort of grunt, but vouchsafed never a word.” 


Gillott, the dealer, no sooner heard of this | 





“touch” than he bought the picture at the 
painter’s own price. 

Many interesting reminiscences of other 
masters of the pencil are to be found in 
Mr. Cooper’s book. With Landseer, as we 
have seen, he became rather intimate : 


“Independently of his talent and very high 
reputation as 2 painter, he was an extremely 
clever man, and distinguished himself in a 
variety of ways. He had a great store of 
anecdotes, which he was fond of relating; and 
he was altogether a most agreeable member of 
society, and much sought after in the highest 
circles. My friendship for iim was sincere, and 
we frequently met. He dined several times 
with us, and was always cheerful and courteous ; 
drank but little wine, and after dinner, in winter, 
he would sit by the fireside with a cigar, enter- 
taining my daughters with stories of fun and 
venture. This was while they were still quite 
young. On one occasion he kept them in 
attention and amusement by describing deer- 
stalking—a sport to which he was very devoted, 
and in which he was a great adept... . Little 
did I think in those days in what a shocking 
manner his life was to end.” 

Little, too, could Sir Edwin have thought 
of what was to be done for his memory by 
this very friend. Maclise’s modesty is rather 
happily illustrated. Ile had finished ‘‘ The 
Sleep of Duncan”; and Mr. Cooper, who was 
on the hanging committee, rightly gave it 
the place of honour in the exhibition. When 
Maclise saw this 

* he was quite vexed with us, and told us that 
he particularly disliked his picture being hung 


|in that position. ‘I don’t want it there, my 


dear Cooper,’ he said; ‘ you must take it down 
and find some other place for it. Hang it any- 
where else that you please.’ I was obliged to 
comply with his demand, or I feared that he 
might be seriously offended, though I knew 
that it was only his modesty that made him 
raise this objection to the position we had 
selected for his work. ‘ Some one else will like 
to be so placed better than I do,’ he added, after 
a pause. And that was true enough!” 

Creswick appears in a less favourable light ; 
in addition to being of dirty habits (his 


| friends called him the ‘‘ great unwashed ”’), 


he was ‘ignorant, vindictive, and un- 
sociable.” It would be well, however, to 
take this description with a grain of salt, as 
for some reason unexplained he did all he 


could to prevent Mr. Cooper from attaining 


the full honours of the Academy. 

Of those who rose to distinction in other 
walks of life we have many glimpses. At 
Charles Knight’s house Mr. Cooper met 
Thomas Campbell. 


** Another most amusing man, full of jokes and 
anecdotes, and as bright and sharp as a needle. 
He was a peculiar-looking man, with sharp 
blue eyes, a long and tapering nose that would 
go through a keyhole, of fresh colour, and, I 
think, marked with the small-pox. He was 
a man of keen observation, and was always de- 
lightful company—a man who impressed and 
singularly attracted me; but I could never 
think of him as the author of that beautiful 
ode, ‘ The Evening Star,’ or of ‘The Last Man,’ 
and other serious productions. They did not 
seem to belong to his character or nature, and 
I could not understand the apparent anomaly. 


His manner of expressing himself was in- | 
sinnating, cheerful, and bland; and there was | 


great and pointed humour in his conversation, 
his fun being always full of vigour and real 
wit, but never in the slightest degree coarse or 
vulgar.” 





|name too.’ 


Next comes Southey when his mind was 
giving way : 

** One year, when I was up in the Lake country, 
I was sketching at Rydal Water, when a 
gentleman came up behind me, and after 
watching me, as I painted, for some time, said, 
‘The man who can do that should have a 
name.’ I answered, just as he moved away, 
‘The man who can see that ought to have a 
He looked very peculiar, and I 
asked some men, who were working in a stone 
quarry close by, if they knew who he was. 
‘Oh, yes,’ they said; ‘why, that’s Southey, 
the poet. He’s afunny fellow.’ ‘How funny ?’ 
Iasked. ‘ Why, he’s mad,’ they answered.” 


Dougles Jerrold, with Mr. Cooper, was a 
member of the old Museum Club : 

** His countenance was open and bright (when 
sober!) and showed nothing of that satirical 
bitterness for which he was so eminent. Leigh 
Hunt, in proposing his health on one occasion, 
called him ‘ the bitter Jerrold, with honey under 
him.’ I once ventured to tell him that several 
of the members of the club were afraid of him 
and his bitter tongue, and shunned conversation 
with him on that account, when he said to me 
with great energy, ‘Sidney, I have never in 
my life said or written a bitter thing of anyone 
who did not deserve it.’ And I must say that 
I have frequently heard him speak of persons 
and things in the most courteous and beautiful 
and even feeling language—metaphor follow- 
ing metaphor, quaint conceits, graceful images, 
beautiful ideas and thoughts, all expressed in 
one continual flow of eloquence from a fountain 
inexhaustible. . . . In the winter Jerrold always 
took a chair close to the fireside, where he sat 
with his cigar, and whence he issued his witti- 
cisms in his dry and amusing manner, keeping 
us all in a continuous state of uproarious 
laughter.” 

Slighter reminiscences in the book relate to 
the Keans, Albert Smith, Samuel Lover, 
Buckstone, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Cooper, it must be added, is often 
inaccurate where a very little care would 
have sufficed to put him right. If it was 
necessary for him to retail afresh some 
hackneyed stories, such as the “rowing in 
the same boat with very different skulls,” 
he ought at least to have seen that they 
were given according to the authentic 
versions. Some of them are spoilt in the 
retelling, while one of Thackeray’s best 
known jokes, ‘“‘ The Reach and the Peach,” 
is ascribed without any apparent misgiving 
to Jerrold. The latter, in addition to being 
described as ‘‘fine looking,” which was 
true only of his countenance, is stated to 
have been editor of Punch since its com- 
mencement, whereas he never occupied that 
onerous position. And this reminds me that 
Mr. Caoper’s good-natured readiness tospeak 
of any undue fondness for the bottle has 
involved him in a serious exaggeration. He 
says that, after the weekly Punch dinners 
'of old, Jerrold, as well as ‘‘many other 
members”? of the staff, “was sure to be 
inebriated.” How far this assertion is true 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
company consisted almost exclusively of 
Thackeray, Leech, Gilbert a Beckett, 





Richard Doyle, Percival Leigh, and Tom 
Taylor. Still more astonishing is another 


of Mr. Cooper’s assertions. According to 
him, ‘‘ Dickens undertook the editorship of 
the Daily Telegraph from the time that that 
paper was first established, and carried it 
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on in a very efficient manner for some 
years.” In an account of hisold age, again, he 
tells us that he hes taken the Daily Telegraph 


“ever since it was first published, with | 


Charles Dickens as its editor.” Mr. Cooper 
here gets into a curious and unfortunate 
muddle. Are we to assume that for the 
space of thirty-five years he has patronised 


the Zelegraph under a false impression ? Or, 


does he mean another journal altogether ? 
For, as everybody is aware, the only daily 
paper edited by Dickens was the Daily News 
at the outset of its career, and his con- 
nexion with it came to an end about a 
decade before the Zelegraph made its ap- 
pearance. 

With the art-criticism of the present 
time Mr. Cooper is profoundly dissatisfied. 
According to him, most of its votaries are 
prone to extol some painters at the expense 
of others perhaps equally good, to ignore 
or disparage the productions of new or com- 
paratively unknown men, and, above all, 
to be guided less by their own judgment than 
by the dictates of mere fashion. How far 
these charges are justified I leave the readers 
of our daily and weekly papers to determine 
for themselves. Mr. Cooper, after unctu- 
ously quoting the well-known dictum in 
Lothar, suggests that disappointed artists 
would at times make better critics. They 
would have the advantage of technical 
knowledge, while those without that know- 
ledge have merely their taste to depend 
upon. Of course, he adds, the artist 
must be of a_ sufficiently magnanimous 
character to sink all bitterness and little- 
ness of feeling before he attempts to 
criticise others. Does it not occur to 
Mr. Cooper that such magnanimity might 
be a marked exception to a very general 
rule? Perhaps the only valid argument he 
brings forward against the work of the art 
crities is based upon the unfavourable con- 
ditions under which it is done. He condemns 
their judgments as hastily formed and 
hastily expressed. Allowing that men of 
refined taste and a wide acquaintance with 
the best sort of art might perceive the 
general worth of a picture if they had the 
time to examine it carefully, he asks whether 
this is possible in the few hours during 
which the critics are admitted to the exhi- 
bitions before they are opened. Obviously 
enough, the evil here complained of might 
be remedied by the simple expedient of ex- 
tending press views over several days instead 
of one, upon the understanding that nothing 
should be printed until a specified date ; but 
Mr. Cooper, unless I do him a grievous 
injustice, has not thought it necessary to 
propose an alteration to this effect in the 
practice of the body of which he is so im- 
portant and influential a member. By the 
way, as he himself shows, it scarcely les in 


the mouth of one of the council of the Royal | 


Academy to reproach the critics with hasty 
and insufficient observation. From an in- 
genuous description he gives us of the method 
of selecting pictures for exhibition at Bur- 


lington House I take the following passages, | 


the italics, of course, being my own :— 


‘*Everything is admitted, and is passed in 
review before the council, These sit in a semi- 
circle, the president being in the centre, with a 
stand opposite to them, on which each picture 


is placed by the attendants in quick rotation, 
except those of the full members, which are 
accepted as a matter of course, and are not seer 
till afterwards. The stand on which 
the paintings are rested is placed some distance 
away from the semi-circle of judges. . «6 
Every aspirant to Academy honours may rest 
assured that all his works are seen, and receive 
Sull notice and inature consideration.” 

Possibly, however, the young artist, far from 
accepting the last statement as correct, may 
be disposed to think that in all the cireum- 
stances his merits are less likely to be over- 
looked by the needlessly-hurried critics than 
hy the more leisured council of the Academy. 

Freverick Hawks. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN UNPUBLISHED GREEK INSCRIPTION IN 
ASIA MINOR. 
Alascheir {= Philadelphia), Asia Minor: 
Dee. 29, 1890. 

Yesterday my host showed me a dark stone 
slab, about two feet in length and thirteen 
inches in breadth, bearing the following 
inscription in characters of the second century, 
A.D. : 

NIPEISKIAAA 
TOATIKHOYT 
rATHPAHMOTS 


The remainder of the stone is blank; the 
letters are about one inch and a quarter in 
length. I hear that no copy or impression of 
the inscription had been taken already. It is 
built sideways into an inner wall of Kourschoun 
Han in the Belladiah quarter of the city of 
Alascheir. 
8. 8. Lewis. 








THE SILCHESTER EXCAVATION FUND. 
Southampton; Jan. 9, 1891. 


Will you allow me to appeal, with the con- 
currence of Mr. G. E. Fox and Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope, for aid on behalf of the Silchester 
Excavation Fund ? 

The committee of the Hampshire Field Club 
have made a donation of five guineas to this 
fund, and hope that other provincial archaco- 
logical societies will assist the systematic 
excavation of Silchester by similar contributions. 
Although Silchester is in Hampshire, its ex- 
ploration is a matter not of local but of 
national concern. The archacologists of this 
county have long felt a great desire to see such 
an exploration at Silchester as that which the 
Society of Antiquaries has now undertaken; 
but they have recognised that the magnitude 
of the work of excavation over a hundred acres, 
which must ovcupy a series of years, was 
beyond the power of a provincial society. 

It is much to be hoped that local archaeo- 
logical societies in all parts of the kingdom 
will do what they can to assist this under- 
taking, which will be recommenced in the 
spring. So good an opportunity of learning 
all that can be learnt of Roman city life in 
Britain has never yet occurred. 

Tuomas W. Siore. 
Hon. Organising Secretary of the Hampshire. 
Field Club. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TUE committee of the Palestine Exploration 
| Fund have obtained from the Porte a renewal 
of the firman, giving them authority to ex- 
vavate in the Holy Land; and Mr. F. J. Bliss, 
son of the president of the American Cullege at 
| Beirit, has been appointed to continue the 





work begun last spring by Mir. Flinders Petrie 
at Tell el Hesy, the site of Lachish. 

Messrs. KeGan Pav, Trencu, TRUBNER, 
& Co. will very shortly publish a book by Mrs. 
Tirard (Miss Helen Beloe), well known by her 
lectures on Egyptology at the British Museum. 
It is entitled Sketches from a Nile Stecmer ; and, 
in light diary form, it is intended to serve as @ 
readable and trustworthy guide to the tombs 
'and temples between Cairo and the Second 
| Cataract. It will consist entirely of notes 
| taken during a recent visit to Egypt, and, in 
addition to numerous sketches, it will contain 
plans of the principal temples. 

Messrs. Warp & Downey will publish, in 
March, a Life of Linnell, the painter, in two 
volumes, by Mr. Story. The work will con- 
tain reproductions of many of the artist’s 
characteristic paintings. Mr. Story has had 
the advantage of access to Linnell’s journal 
and private papers. 

Dr. Martin Conway will begin on Saturday 
next a course of three lectures at the Royal 
Institution upon ‘‘ Pre-Greek Schools of Art.” 
He proposes to deal in order with the contribu- 
tions of pre-historic man, of Egypt, and of the 
East (including Babylonia, Phoenicia, the 
Hittites, and the Etruscans) to the art tradi- 
tions of the world. In the first lecture, he will 
treat of the decorative instinct, the genealogy 
of ornament, and the origin of architecture. 


On Monday next, January 19, Mrs. Ernest 
Hart will deliver a lecture, at Princes’ Hall, on 
“The West Coast of Ireland: How the People 
Live, and how they can be Helped,” in aid of 
the technical school of the Donegal Industrial 
Fund. Sir Lyon Playfair has promised to take 
the chair. 

A CONFERENCE was held, on December 28, in 
the university library at Heidelberg, between 
representatives of Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg 
Baden, and Hesse, and also of the Academies 
at Berlin and Munich, for the purpose of agree- 
ing to some plan of united action for the ex- 
ploration of the Limes Romanus, or frontier 
line of the Roman dominion in Germany, and 
to settle the proportion of the expense of the 
undertaking to be borne by the several States. 
Major von Leszezynski, of the general staff of 
the German army, was deputed by the Emperor 
to represent the topographical interests con- 
cerned, It was agreed to recommend that a 
commission be appointed, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the five States and the two 
Academies ; that there be two superintendents 
of the work of exploration, one of whom 
should be an archacologist or architect and the 
other a military officer, under whose super- 
intendence several persons should be charged 
with carrying out the work in series of com- 
paratively short lengths. It is expected that 
the whole track, including the remains of the 
various military stations or camps, will be laid 
bare within five years. 

Tne new Part of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) opens 
with an important article by the Passionist 
Father, Germano di 8S. Stanislao, giving a 
detailed description of the excavations com- 
menced by him some four years ago on the 
Coelian Tiill at Rome, which resulted in the 
discovery of the house of the Saints John and 
Paul, who suffered martyrdom under Julian 
the Apostate. On the second page, we notice 
a curious mistranslation, which is perhaps not 
to be found in the original Italian. ‘‘The 
Coclian Hill, though now a desert, was in 
Roman [? ancient] times densely peopled, and 
was called by Frontinus a famous (sic) hill: 
Coclius et Aventinus celeberrimi colles,”? Of course, 
celeberrimi has here its primitive meaning of 
“very densely peopled.” Among the other 
articles are: an architectural description of the 
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monastery of San Martino al Cimino, near 
Viterbo, by Prof. A. 8. Frothingham, junior ; 
and some notes on Babylonian cylinders, by 
Dr. W. Hayes Ward. The record of recent 
archacological investigations is rendered yet 
more useful by a general summary prefixed to 
it; and the analysis of the contents of archaeo- 
logical publications is as claborate as ever. 


THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Savite Ciarkn’s adaptation of Mr. 
Thackeray’s story The Lose and the Ring, is 
played at the Prince of Wales’s every afternoon, 
It is an adaptation executed with real skill; and 
though it is not very frequently actually witty 
in dialogue, it is all exceedingly telling, Mr. 
Savile Clarke being evidently in the fullest pos- 
session of the requirements of the stage. And, 
as we shall explain in detail a little later on, it 
is very well acted. Mr, Slaughter’s music is 
as tuneful as possible. The spectacle, which, 
in the first act, assumes no remarkable propor- 
tions, becomes, in the second, very noteworthy. 
The piece is ‘ staged *’—as the ugly term now 
goes—by Mr. Charles Harris, who is only second 
to the great ‘‘ Augustus }Druriolanus”’ himself 
in his aptitude for conjuring up a sight that is 
delightful and imposing. The piece has the 
advantage of being played and sung by some of 
the leading lights of the stage of comic opera ; 
and in the performance there are engaged two 
extraordinarily clever children: Isa Bowman, 
‘*the fairy black-stick,” who is grace itself; 
and a yet younger child, full of aplomb and 
effectiveness, Empsie Bowman. Mr. Harry 
Monkhouse, as Valoroso, King of Patlagonia, 
gives a performance that is ripe and dry; in 
reality, nothing is more laughable than the 
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remunerated activity brings something more 
than discord and distrust amongst the people 
who are silly enough to suffer his presence, is 
played by Mr. Willie Edouin, with full appre- 
ciation of the character of the. professional 
busy-body, the modern Paul Pry, whose 
motives are self-interest rather than curiosity. 
Mr. Edouin, in look and gesture and speech, 
is at point after point exceedingly droll. 
In parts that are of secondary importance, 
but yet are distinctly telling, Messrs. 
Maltby and Beauchant contribute to the 
entertainment. Miss Whitty is really a 
comedian ; Miss Marie Linden is graceful as 
well as skilled—the Strand stage is fairly 
provided with people who may be called 
decorative, as well as with comic artists. If 
we do not profess to tell the story itself—but 
confine ourselves, instead, to a few words of 
comment—that is because stories of the kind to 
which ‘‘ Private Enquiry” belongs require for 
their due effect the elucidation of action. The 
main intrigue is ingenious; but the piece from 
end to end—and it is indeed no discredit to it— 


| is essentially for the boards. And in regard to it 





measure in which he endows that monarch with | 


the querulous tones and the little ugly, vul- 
garish, and familiar gestures of the lower 
bourgevisie. Tater on, Mr. Monkhouse—when 
the monarch is in love with Rosalba—assumes 
burlesque heroism. There are ways of de- 
throning his wife and exalting the newer 
lady; for, as he suggestively remarks, ‘*‘ Am 
I not a king, and does not a river flow 
under my palace wall?” Mr. Le Hay, 


very dexterous make-up, is not less admirable 


as Bulbo, Crown Prince of Trim Tartary. His 


face, broad and ingenious, suggests a vision of 
Mr. Pickwick in his youth ; and his sigh is like 
a westerly gale. The other actors do, all of 
them, useful service. Then, in regard to the 
ladies—those ladies who are quite grown up-- 
in Miss Attalic Claire we have a sympathetic 
singer and a sympathetic presence; and in 
Miss Violet Cameron all that is handsome and 
spirited. It will not be the fault of players, or 
managers, or of Mr. Slaughter, or of Mr. 
Savile Clarke, if this very pretty version of 
The Rose and the Riny—which Mr. Thackeray, 
we take it, would have enjoyed to sce—does 
not run at the Prince of Wales’s beyond the 
extent of the holidays. 


A NEW joke in several acts, and lasting from 
two to three hours, has been produced at the 
Strand. Mr. F. C. Burnand—improving in 
certain respects upon M. Vallebrigue’s inven- 
tion—has turned ‘* La Securité des Familles” 
into ‘Private Enquiry”; and _ ‘Private 
Enquiry,” in its smartness of dialogue, in its 
intrigues and mystifications, in its wealth of 
entertaining incident, is at least a worthy 
successor to ‘Our Flat.” Mr. Burnand has 


done his work thoroughly well—with the 
cunning hand that comes of long practice, and 
with his natural gift of wit, his delighiful 
faculty of secing the funniest side of a thing. 
The pr.vate enquiry agent, whose not un- 





we should invite the reader of these lines by no 
means to imitate the prudence of Sir William 
Harcourt—by no means to “continue to 
cultivate his own fireside, in this seasonable 
weather ’”’—but, on the other hand, to venture 
bravely forth, and, in regard always to ‘‘ Private 
Enquiry,” to form an opinion of his own, and 
to express it. 

‘*Beau Austin,” by Messrs. Stevenson and 
Henley, held its place but for a few nights in 
the Haymarket bill. The theatre was closed 
for the first part of the present week, and was 
to re-open on Thursday for the production of 


| Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s ‘ Dancing Girl,” 


which will be duly noticed in our next week’s 
issue. 

Or the re-opening of the Vaudeville, we shall 
also shortly afford some notice. This favourite 
and convenient little playhouse—about the size 
that a house ought to be for the performance 
of comedy—has for months been in the hands 
of builders and decorators, and Mr. Thorne and 
his company have been wanderers. Not much 
required to be done in the auditorium of the 
Vaudeville, which indeed was always agree- 
able; but there was very considerable room for 


partly in virtue of his phys/ywe and of a| improvement in what we may speak of as the 


/avenues of approach, which have to-day been 


both widened and beautified. 


Ar the Birkbeck Institute, 2 night or two 
ago, Mr. Frederick Moy Thomas—whose utter- 
ances receive consideration not solely in virtue 
of his father’s eminence as a critic—accom- 
plished that which is a rare feat for an English- 
man. He delivered a discourse in French. But 
the thing that makes the discourse noteworthy 
to readers of the ACADEMY is that it was con- 
cerned with Moli¢re and the ‘‘ Misanthrope,” 
Mr. Frederick Moy Thomas very sensibly hold- 
ing, in opposition to a view put forward not long 
since, that the ‘‘ Misanthrope ”’ is not to be linked 
with ‘‘ Tartufe” as a satire and attack upon 
hypocrisy, but rather that it must be regarded 
as a demonstration of the impracticability of 
absolute frankness. Mr. Thomas further in- 
terested his audience by assuring them that 
what has been reckoned an excuse for plagiarism 
—the oft-quoted words, “ Je prends mon bien ot 


| je le trouve”—is really nothing of the sort. 


Grimarest, Moli¢re’s original biographer, could 
never, Mr. Thomas contended, have given 
sanction to the supposition that Molicre was a 
plagiarist ; and “Je reprends mon bien o& je le 
trouve” is the true reading of Moliére’s saying. 
Cyrans de Bergerac had appropriated some 
intellectual goods of Moliére’s, and it was of 
his own goods alone that Moli¢re would fain 
have re-possessed himself. 


ON Friday of this week, the association now 





known as the Théitre d’Art were to give a 
representation of Shelley’s ‘‘Cenci,” in M. 
Félix Rabbe’s version, at the Théatre Mont- 
parnasse. M. Prad, of the Odéon, takes the 
part of the Count, and Mile. Georgette Camée 
that of Beatrice. 


THE Neve Theater Alinanach for 1891 contains 
tables showing the frequency of the perform- 
ance of certain classes of plays in the German 
theatres during the last nine years. From these 
it appears that altogether Shaksperean plays 
were performed $22 times in the year 1889, 751 
times in 1888, 717 times in 1887, and 679 times 
in 1886. In 1881 they were performed 795 
times, which is attributed to the influence of 
the Meiningen troupe. Of late years especially 
the most popular play seems to have been 
** Othello,” which during the nine years 1881- 
1889 was performed 837 times; next come 
‘* Hamlet” with 816 performances, and ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice” with 695 performances. 
The plays most rarely performed were ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well” and ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” each of which had only a single 
performance during the nine years. 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC NO TES. 


MvLLE. Inona Ezpenscniirz, a young 
pianist, made her first appearance at the 


Popular Concerts on Monday evening. She 
came out as a prodigy at the age of eight, but 
was wisely soon withdrawn from the concert 
platform, and put for several years under Mme. 
Schumann. Her rendering of the Etudes 
Symphoniques at once proclaimed her a pupil 
of that lady ; but she was exceedingly nervous, 
and could do justice neither to herself nor to 
her teacher. We must be content for the 
present to say that she shows intelligence, andl 
that she has been well trained; for this 
nervousness spoiled both tone and technique. 
She is to play Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. 111) next 
Saturday, and that work is a splendid though 
severe test. Miss Marguerite Hall sang with 
great taste two lovely Lieder of Schubert’s, and 
Bizet’s ‘‘ Adieu de VHotesse Arabe,” in which 
she was admirably accompanied by Miss M. 
Carmichael. The programme included Bee- 
thoven’s ‘“‘Harp” Quartet, and his Sonata 
for pianoforte and ‘cello in A (Op. 69). 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S | MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIST. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE 
FRENCH COURT. 
BY IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 


Each volume has for its nucleus some portions of the life | 


of one of the eminent women who have presided over the 
French Court, either at Versailles or the Tuileries, and is an 
interesting picture of the times immediately before and after 
the epoch of the Revolution. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Portrait, 5s. 

The first ‘volumes to appear, translated by Mr. T. SER- 
GEANT PERRY, will be :— 


THE WIFE of the FIRST CONSUL. 


| Immediately. 
THE HAPPY DAYS of the EMPRESS 
MARIE LOUISE. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE and the END of 
the OLD REGIME 
> Other volumes to follow. 





In large crown 8vo, Fine Paper, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 
THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

BY ROBERT LANGTON, F.R.Hist.Soc. 

The work will be illustrated with more than eighty fine 
Engravings on Wood, from Original Drawings, by William 
Ifull, Edward Hull, and the Author. 

A crown 4to edition, limited to 300 copies, will be printed 
on hand-made paper, with the illustrations mounted in 


proof on India paper, each copy numbered. In cloth, gilt 
extra, 21s. nett. [ Immediately. 


EDITED BY ALFRED H. MILES. 
In 10 vols, 608 pp. each, feap. 8vo. 

An Edition on special paper, bound in vellum, gilt top, 
limited to 100 copies, each book numbered (in scts only), 
£3 15s. 

An Edition limited to 300 copies, on fine paper, bound in 
buckram, gilt top, and in handsome case, £3 3s.; or in 
separate volumes, 6s. each. 

Popular Edition, in cloth case, £2 2s.; separate volumes, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. each. 

Commencing with George Crabbe the work is divided as follows :— 


1. GEORGE CRABBE to SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
2. ROBERT SOUTHEY to JOHN KE: 

3. WM. MOTHERWELL fo LORD HOUG HTON. 

4. WM. BELL SCOTT to COVENTRY PATMORE. 

5. SIDNEY DOBELL to J AM ES THOMSON. 

6. WILLIAM MORRIS to PS ath R O'SHUAUGINESSY. 

7. LATER POETS and APPE 

sx. The LADY ay of the CENTUL ty. 

® The SACRED POETS of se CENTUR Y. 


SOCIETY and HUMOUR 


The critical and biographical notices which precede the poetical 
selections in each case bear the name of those who are responsible for 
them. These include :— 

Be. Furnivall, W. E. Henley, 

‘Addington’ Symonds, Cosmo Monkhouse, 

tie Garnett, John H. Ingram, 
suxton Forman Gleeson White, 

Austin Dobson, Samuel Wade lington, 

Joseph Knight, tunily Hickey, 

Hon. Reden Nvel, J Howlett Ross, 

Arthur Bullen, W: alte r Whyte, 

Mackenzie Be sth, 


_ Cnine, 
J. Linton, Herbert E. © larke, 
p TA. Symons, R. Le Gallienne, 
Asheroft Noble, William Gisburn, 
‘-ulson Kernahan. 


~ 





" BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
The Life of E. L. Blanchard, and 
Fey ENCES. With Notes from the Diary of W. BLAN- 


ARD. By CLEMENT SCOTT. — ith Portraits and [llustra- 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 32: [In the press. 


The Australasian Dictionary of Bio- 
GRAPHY (including NEW ZEALAND and FIJD), comprising 
Notices of Eminent Colonists from the Inauguration of Romenstbte 
Government down to the Present Time (1855-1891). By PILILIP 
MENNELL, F.R.G.S. assisted by Eminent Cvlonists.” In crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. = ~y Ta the press. 


Nutshell N ovels. 


gilt, 3s. 6d. [Readu, 
“Pleasantly comical and yet cynical, they are just the kind of 
‘tories for a reader tire | of elaborate plots.” —Athen ruin. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


By Order of the Czar: the Tragic Story 


of Anna Klosstock, Queen of the Ghetto, By JOSEP Il HATTON, 
In Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


“ ” ” 

How “No. 1” became “14” in Nor- 
WAY. By J. MAITLAND STUART. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
“It is one of the merriest books printed. The book is enjoyable 
first, and useful afterwards. Let every cne read it who has been in 

Norway, or means to be there some day,”—Scotsman. 
’ Al 
Rufin’s Legacy: a Theosophical Rouwnee, 


By W. GERRARE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, és. Read, 
m Will be followed with strained interest by every reader.” ayes 
Manbinte Yorkshire Post. 


Loypon: HUTCHT TCHINSON & CO., 
25, Parernoster Square, 


on. 


ASHBY STERRY. 


ln crown S8vo, cloth 








tee. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM.” 


DREAMS. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 

Portrait. Cloth, 6s. 
“They can be compared only with the painted allegories of 

Mr. Watts ..... The book is like nothing else in English. 


Probably it will have no successors, as vit has had no ‘fore- 
runners.” —Athenaeum. 


THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN 


CHRISTENDOM, 


A.D. 789—888. 
BY C. F. KEARY, 
Map. Cloth, 16s, 


* Tt is full of learning, and exhibits an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the original authorities for the history of the 
period...... His book is brightened by imaginative talent.” 

Saturday Review. 


Second Edition. Front. 


A STORY OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 


PHILOSOPHER DICK: 


Adventures of a New Zealand Shepherd. 
Two vols, cloth, 21s. 


“The book is well and cleverly written.” 
Whitehall Review 


VIOLIN CHAT FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


BY A. H. RAIKES, M.A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Both in his criticism and counsel Mr. Raikes has the art 
of being learne vd ww ithout affectation, and authoritative with- 
out dogmatism.’ ’— Manchester Guardian. 


VOLUME XXVII. OF 
“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


MEXICO. 
BY SUSAN HALE. 


Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, 
gold lettered, 5s, 


* A fascinating dioramic view of a richly-endowed land and 
an interesting people.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Now ready, VOL. V. of “* THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


THE BUCCANEERS AND 
MAROONERS OF AMERICA. 


Being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring 
Deeds of Certain Notorious Freebooters of the Spanish 
Main. Edited and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


“A peculiarly happy addition to the ‘Adventure Series’ 


A very good book.” —Athenaeum. 


VOLUME III. OF “ THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.” 


THE MYSTERY of the 
CAMPAGNA, and 
A SHADOW ON A WAVE. 


BY VON DEGEN. 


Ob!o1g 24 mo, paper, 1s. 6d. [Now ready. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


WITH THE BEDUINS. 


BY GRAY HILL, 
Sixty-eight Illustrations and Map. Cloth gilt, 15s. 


“These Beduin tales are excellent reading, as indeed is the 
whole book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Lonpon : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Savane, E.C. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM M’ARTHOR, K.C.M.G. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
Religious, Parliamentary, Municip 1, and Commercial. 
By THOMAS M’CULLAGH. 
With Etched Portrait by II. Manesse 
“The author has been eminently successful in oma attempts to pre- 
sent to his readers a simple, unaffected, and unbiassed biogr: aphy of 
one of the most distinguished public men of the pomes, century.” 
City Press. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES 
AND ST. JUDE. 


By Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 
Master of University Colleze, Durham 
The Second Volume of the EX POSLTOR'’S BIBLE—Fourth Series. 


Price to Subscribers, in advance, for the Six Volumes forming this 
Series, 243. (by post 5d. per vol, extra.) 


*,* Full particulars on application 





SECOND EDITION. 
SOME CENTRAL POINTS OF OUR 
LORD’S MINISTRY. 


By the Rev. HENRY WACK, D.D. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral, Principal of King’s Coll , 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London, 
“ Everything that Dr. Wace writes is eminently worthy of discussion, 
and the present work is no exception to the rule....The volume will 
be helpful alike to students and ordinary readers.” 
Literary Churchman. 





SECOND EDITION, 
8vo, cloth, 14s. with Etched Portrait by Manesse, 


SIR GEORGE BURNS, BART:: 
HIS TIMES AND FRIENDS. 


By EDWIN HODDER. 


Author of “ The ite and Work of the Seventh we. of Shaftesbury, 
K. *The Life of Samuel Morley,” &e. 


“ A biography a every one will read with ae asure....Full of 
interest from cover to cover, and put together with great power, dlis- 
cretion, and sympathy, and there is positively not a dull page in it.” 

Daily Chronicle. 





Now ready, FOURTIL EDITION, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6s. 


GESTA CHRISTI: 


A HISTORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS UNDER CILRISTIANITY,. 
By CHARLES LORING BRACE, 
“A really earnest and noble book.”—Academy. 
“This really valuable book.”"—Daily News. 


BY THE SAME AUTIIOR, 12s. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD; 


On 


INSPIRATION AMONG PRE-CILRISTIAN RACES. 


Complete in 2 vols, 7s. Gd. each, 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 


By the Rey. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, M.A. 
FVol. FE. EIGHTIL THOUSAND. Vol. IL. FIFTH THOUSAND, 
attractive book. Mr. George Adam Smith has evi- 
stery of the scholarship of his subject that it would be 
~~ impertinence for most sel holars, even though tolerable 
ite bri siete, to criticise his translations. *_Spectator. 


ma bpd is a ve 






Tn 1 handsome vol., royal 8vo, 30s, 


THE INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 
TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITS AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY, MINING, ARTS, TRADE, AND COMMERCE, 
By Prof. J. J. RELN, University of Bonn. 
Illustrated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Native Fabrics, 


“By far the best book that has been written on Modern Japan, 
Atheneun, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform in size and type, SECOND EDITION, 25a, 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES UNDERTAKEN AT THE COST 
OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT, 

With 20 Lliustrations and 2 Maps. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


27, Parernoster Row, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF ITER MAJESTY . 
Now ready, Sixtieth Edition, 1 vol., royal 8vo, with the Arms beanti- 
fully engraved, 31s. Gi., bound, gilt edyes. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1891. Corrected by the Nobility. 


THIRD AND CILEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


BENCH and BAR; Reminiscences of 


One of the Last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. Serjeant ROBINSON, 
With Appe a and Portrait of the Author. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. By : 


F. W. ROBINSON author of “Grandmother's Money,” “ The 
Youngest Miss Green,” &¢ A Pog 


BROKEN LIGHTS. 


FORDE ‘er woof “In the OL Paty 
rls. 


Storm,” &e, 3 Vu 


ON TRUST. By Thomas Cobb, Author 


of “ Brownie’s Plot,” “ For Value Reevived,’ : vols, 
“There is in these three volumes a tale of considerable ingenuity, 
and one which shows that the author is possessed of much constructive 
power and other important qualifications.”— Manchester Exautiner. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of “ Little Miss Colwyn,” “Jacoby’s Wife,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Adeline Sergeant has done some careful werk in her new 
three-volume novel."—Literary World. 


A LINE of HER OWN. By Mrs. 
CONNEY, Author of “ A Lady Horsebreaker,” Se. 3 vols, 
© The story can be read with amusement.”"—Salurday Revicw. 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. By Esme 


STUART, Author of “A Faire Damzell,” * Muriel’s Marriage,” 
&c. 3 vols, 
“ The exposure of Kestell is cleverly worked out, and the story pro- 
eveds with great vigour and greater pathos.”"—d thenaewn. 


THE SECRET of the RIVER. By 


DORA RK USSE L i, Auth wv of “ Footprints in the Snow,” * The 
Broken Seal,” &e. 2 vo 
“ Very prettily written, onl the interest in the fortunes o the 
heroine is well sustained.”—Manchester Ecaminer. 


THE LAST of the FENWICKES. By 
HELEN SHIPTON, Author of “ Dagmar,” &e. 3 vols 
“*The Last of the Fenwicke’s’ is a story to be thankful for--a story 
that bears reading and re-reading.” —Scotsiman. 
“The story from the first arrests attention an Leontrives to retain it 
until the close."—Morning Post. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 





*Dviven before the 












A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 


FOTILERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin,” &e. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Donovan,” &e. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Author of “ The Wooing 0't,” &c. 

DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By 


EDNA LYALL, Author of “We Two,” &e. 


THE DEATH SHIP: a Strange ey 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Golden Hope ” &e. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


“In the Golden Days,” &e. 


THE DUCHESS. 


“Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” &e. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Knight-Errant,” &c. 


NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence. By the 


Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &¢ 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ** A Hardy Norseman,” &e. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M.E. 
UE CLERC, 


By the Author of 


WON by WAITING. 


Author of “In the Golden Days,” &c. 


THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
3y BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “ Part of the Property.” 


By Edna Lyall, 





By Gertrude 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and 


of all descriptions, Legal De »cuments, » cifications, Plays, &e., 
COPLED with speed and accuracy. Dictations taken in shorthand or 
Type-writing by expert Type-w rite rs. Special success attained in work 
res juiring delic: vey andcare, Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.— 
Misses E B & L. Farnasx, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London 









FIGHUTIC MEMOIR OF ree EGYPT EXPLORATION 
“UND. 


B »>UBASTIS. By Epovarp Navitte. 

With 54 plates and plans. Now ready. Messrs. Keean Pav, 
Trexen. Tarnxen, & Co., and Offizes of the Fund, 17, Oxford Man- 
sions, W. 


Third Edition, price Is. 6d. 


O%, FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. 


JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. By the Same Author, price 
Ts. el . ON LOCOMOTOR ATAXY, and other Diseases of the Spinal 
Core 
Loxemans & Co. » Paternoster Row. 


»'IIIE MONTHLY MUSICAL RE CORD 
| for JANUARY contains:—The Year 1800—On. Tour in, the 
Provinces—Portrait Sketch of L. Spohr—The Organ Works of J. 


Bach—The Pianoforte Teacher : Articles for Educational P urposes, S | 





. Pauer—Our Magazine of Good Words—Two Songs, by Emil Kreaz— 
onecerts, Reviews, &. 24 pages of Articles and Music. 


Avorenrn, 86, Newgate Street ; and 1, Fouhert’s Place, London. 


Pue MONTHLY MUSICAL RE CORD 

| a hig th-class Musical pestete al. appearing on the Ist x! every 

Month, greg EBENEZER PROUT, FRED NIECKS, 

|} Prof. P AUEI &e. Each mone oe containing 20 pages of Music al 

Articles, Reviews, Concert Notices, &e., and 4 pages of Music. Pust- 
free, 2d. ; Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. 

Avcrner & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
y*! iLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 
. Gane — Mears. Handsome volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time fT) we-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
rice 7s, te 
London: Krein Pact, Trencn, Truexer, & Co. 


JRVOLUTION the WORK of a GREAT 


INT ELLIGENCE, Part IL. new ready, price 2 
itific aception that life and consslonsness are 
ed motion, like heat and magnetism, 
is favouring the conception that evolution manifests the 
* free and unde rstanding action ” of a supreme mind. 


London: Simexix, Marsmanp, Hamivtrox, Kent, & Co, Limited 








With Portrait and 9 Illustrations. Price 63. 


HE WORKS OF HENRY ROSE. 
“The Richard Jefferies of poetry."—The Queen. 
‘A favourite wherever the English language is spoken.” 
St. Stephen's Review. 
In cloth gilt, demy Svo, 399 pp., price 6s. 


Tile WORKS OF TENRY ROSE. 
“Mr. Rose's verse is always correct, spirited, and rich in appro- 
priate ¢ our Glasgow Herald, 
Always natura) and attractive "__Morning Post. 
In one handsome volume, Illustrated, price 6s. 
1 WORKS OF HENRY ROSE. 
HE 
Ile possesses a_ ge’ naine gift of poetic expression, a rich 
imaginative —- and a good deal of narrative power. ’—Scotsman. 
London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Str: uid, 








Now ready, square crown 8yo, 
price 


T ‘ Ty 7 ? 
ULGAR \ ERSES, ’ in Dialect and 
out of it. By JONES BROW x. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

“Vigorous and pictur sque, not in the least vulgar, are the ballads 
of * Vulgar Verses/"—Saturday Review. 

“These poems .. . are as remarkable for their deep human feeling 
as for their seemingly unintentional picturesqueness, and the power 
they exhibit of drawing realisable and convincingly authentic human 
portraits, with a few strong firm outlines that leave nothing vague. 

Academy. 

“A collection of lyrics, many of them of great beauty and much 
inspiration, in praise of homely features and homely ways. The dialect 
songs are admirable and put in special claims upon our readers.” 

Votes and Queries, Dee. 20, 1890. 

“ Their sentiment is noble, and their forms are those of a person of 
culture. t would be a pleasure to be informed that among the 
working *s themselves this little volume has found a large cireu- 
lation, for 8 Well fitted to do them good, as holding up to nature a 
mirror of which they need not be ash: umed.”—Rod and Gun. 

Every one of them is characterised by directness, by simplicity, 
and by a healthfal virility of feeling and expression that is spoiled 
me ither by coarse rudeness nor by mi wwkish sentimentality. There are 
both humour and pathos mm the volume.”"— Manchester Examiner. 

London: Reeves & Trrxer, 196, Strand, W.C. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the Mth, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by | 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACL/ AREN. 
Sreconp Epirioy, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other | 
Sermons. 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
tr: itions of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.” —Christian World, 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite liter: ary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 


Spurgeon.”’—Christian Leader. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with two Exsays by MAZ ZZINI: * THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 





= apse brown paper covers, 






Loypoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Fursivat Srreet, Honors, 


NOW READY, the FIRST NUMBER of 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW: 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 
Coxtents or tas JANUARY Nemner. 
EDITORIAL—A PROGRAMME. 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CO-OPERATION, 
By the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Derwam. 


THE ETHICS OF MONEY INVROPMERTS, 
By the Rev. W. Cusstxenam, D.D. 


LOCKE'S THEORY of PROPERTY. By D. G. Ritcnie, M.A. 
| THE MORAL FACTOR IN ECONOMIC LAW. 
| By the Rev. Witrrip Ricawonn, M.A. 
SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVE- 
MENT. By the Rev. Prof. Symes, M 
TILE PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM _IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By the Rev. F. Kavrmans, M.A. 
IN MEMORI al—-™ THOROLD ROGERS, 
N STELN. 


4 





NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 

ee tee tLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, AND OFFI- 
A E INS 

REVEEWS. 


The ECONOMIC REVIEW will be sent post-free to Sabseribers for 
Ten Shillings a year, paid in advance; the price per copy being Three 


Post-free, 24. | Shillings. 


Pr reivat & Co, 34, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





THE ART JOURNAL, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
Monthly, 1s. 6d. 
The JANUARY Number, now ready, contains a Full-Page 
Etching, after G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., of 
WINTER IN BRABANT; 


Also Articles on Lord Tennyson’s Childhood, with Ten Tllus- 
trations; A New Caricaturist, with Ten Illustrations ; 
Silks and Satins, with Ten Illustrations, &e., &e. 

PRESS OPINIONS ON THE 1890 VOLUME :— 
* Exceptionally attractive.” — Times. 
** Of late years many rivals have come into the field, but the 
pioneer still holds its own.’’— Manchester Examiner. 


Lenton : J. S. Viatve & Co., Ld., 26, Ivy Lane, E.( CC. 





** A really valuable, trustworthy, and comprehensive hand- 
book.” —Leeds Mercury. 


** An exemplary and indispensable compilation.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
I89l. 


THE YEAR’S ART, 
By MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. 


Containing a concise Epitome of all matters relating to the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture which have 
occurred during the year 1890, together with information 
respecting the events of the year 1891. With Portraits of the 
Associates of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
and including the Names and Addresses of about 6,000 Artists. 


London: J. 8. Vintec E & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy Lane, E. Cc. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 343, is published TILTIS DAY, 
ConTENTS. 
GRATTAS'S PARLIAMENT. 
If. DOLLINGER and the PAPACY, 
Ilf. ETHICS of the DAY. 
IV. SEDGWICK’S LIFE and LETTERS. 
V. RUSSIA: ITS PEOPLE and GOVERNMENT. 
VI. LORD HOUGHTON. 
VII. THE NEW CODE and FREE EDUCATION, 
VILL. THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
IX. GREEK at the UNIVERSITIES. 
X. THE ELEVATION of the WORKING CLASS. 
XL. THE PROSPECTS of CONSERVATISM in E NGLAND. 
Joux Mc RRAY, ¥, Albemarle Street. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 








ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 
Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing 
Estimates and all information furnished, 








Lonvon; HURST & BLACKETT, Luwrep. 


And all Booksellers, 


Contracts entered into, 
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______ THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garr. 


Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by y THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 
An original play in three acts, by 


Every Evening, at 8.45. 
R. C. Carton, entitled 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


OURT THEATRE, 
Proprietors, Mrs. Joun Woop, and Mr. A. Cuup.eian. 
Every Evening, at8, THE CABINET MINISTER. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Frank Rodney, 
Rrandon Thomas, Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, F. Farren, 
Civlow; Misses Carlotta Leclereq, Rosina Filippi, Florence 
Tanner, Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington, 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps, and Mrs. John Wood. 


Cyrraes GARDEN THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 7. 
A MILLION 
GLOBE — 2 2# Se. 
x Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Normawn Fornes. 
This theatre, entirely redecorated and lit by electricity. 
REOPEN a ee AY, Jan. 24, with a new Comedy, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME, 
by Messrs. Gillette and Duckworth. 
__ Pree seded by a version of GRINGOIRE, by Mr. W. G. Wills. 


AYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersounu-Trer. 
To-night, at 8, will be produced a new and original play of 
modern English 1 = Henry Arthur Jones, in four acts, 
entitled, E DANCING GIRL. 


EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wicson Barrer. 


Every Evening, at 7.30, THE SILVER KING. 
Prece ded, at 7, by THE E COLA JUR SE RGE ANT. 


QO PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Mr. George Edwardes (by arrangement with the Gaiety 
Theatre Company, Limited) will produc e, on SATURD: AY 
EVENING NEXT, a new and original burlesque, in two acts, 

JOAN OF “ARC, 
by J. L. Shine and Adrian Ross. 


a 


Every Evening, at 7. 


; ANTHONY _AND CLEOPATRA. 
PEINCE 

















OF MONEY. 





will 














THEATRE. 





of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepcer. 

This day, at 2.45, THE ROSE AND THE RING. 

Messrs. Hendon, Shale, W. Cheesman, J. Le Hay, and Harry 
Monkhouse ; Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Maud 
— and, — Amadi, Isa Bowman, Ada Dorée, and Empsie 

owman. 


AVOY THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera, 
by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Bs arat: uria. 


S HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, E. 8S. Wittarp. 

This Evening, at 8.50, THE PHARISEE. 

Messrs. Lewis Waller, Herbert Waring, J. Beauchamp, 
H. V. Esmond, Herberte-B: using, and M. Marius; Mesdames 
Lancaster-W: allis = Wallis), Marion Le: 1, Florence 
West, Minnie Terry, Dennis, and Sophie Larkin. 

Preceded, at 8, by MY LADY HELP. 


mERRYS THEATRE 


Sole Proprietor and nage, Mr. Epwanp Terry. 
Every Evening, at 9.0, V. Pixero’s three-act Farce, 
entitled IN C STANCERY 


_ Eaten elie 


Every Evening, at 8.4 
P RIV: ATE EN QUIRY, 
by F. C. Burnand. 


_ Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN. 


™OO0OL ES THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss FLorence M’Kenziz. 
General Manager, Mr. Alfred J. Byde, 
Saturday, January 24, Mr. Henry Hs peenene 's Comedy, 
OU R REGIME 
_Mr. W. 8. PENLEY GUY WARRENER. 


, demiohaptag THEATRE. 


This Evening, eee 2 
Wood ARROW FARM. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by 
THE NOTE OF HAND, 
Mr. Thomas Thorne; Messrs. B. —— C. M. York, F. 
Gillmore, J. 8. Blythe, H. Knight, F Grove, Raiser, 
y 











THEATRE. 








as 








Wheatman, and Fred Thorne; Misses E. Bannister, Emily 


Thorne, A, Hill, C, Owen, Nora Williamson, and Vane, 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Jovrnat the | 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


Current Torics.—LEADING ARrtricLEs—REcENT | 


Decistons—CasEsS OF THE WrEK—CASES 


THE Bankruptcy ReGistrars—So.uicitors’ Cases— 
ConrEsPon- 


RtEVIEWS—NEW OrpdERS—GENERAL 


DENCE—CovurtTs—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 


APPOINTMENTS AND ObITUARY—SOCIETIES AND 


INSTITUTIONS. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, 


Single Number, 1s. 


by post, 28s., when 


in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered aul 


any date. 


Cheques and Post _ Orders winds to H. Vituers. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 
Collar-bands —Fine Irish Linen, 


OLD SHIRTS 2s.; or very best Irish Linen, 
2s. 6d. each, returned free, ready to wear. Sample New White 
Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 
2s. 9d. half dozen, post free. 

Hand knit by Donegal peasantry. 
Warm, durable, and comfortable. SH S 
Two pairs free, 2s. 6d. Men’s Knicker 
Hose, two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s. 9d. 
WOOL PANTS and V ESTS are now very ‘cheap. Price Lists 
and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the | 
heapest to the best qualities made. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST | 


BEFORE | 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Br IR K B C BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


i —~ § per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demanc 

TW® per CENT. onCURRENT AC COUNTS, calculated on minimum 
| ™m: mthly balances, when not drawn below £1( 
| STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pure! chased and sold, 


| SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


{ For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
| deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THUREE PER CENT. per 
| Annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


| OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
| FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
| The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 
on application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager, 


'FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best. and most aerel. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 
| Furnish direct from the a a “\ _™ £10 on £10,000, 
| Cash prices, No extra charge for time give’ 
| Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials “Post Free, 
F. MOEDE 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Also for HIRE ONLY. 


| LOIsETTE’s: System of Memory Training is the ONLY 
one by which the Natural Memory can be 

improved until no Device is needed. 
author of “Old & New Astronomy,” 
ind of ** Astronomy” in the Hacye lopedia 
Brit , says “ Pror. LOISE TTE’ S Method 


appears ‘to me aranyer gene s Prospectus, 
cont: aining opinions of pupils who have 
| ‘MEMORY: EXAMIN ATIONS, and of 


i of the Medical, "Scholastic, 
Clerical, ete., professions, post free from 
| Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxrorp Srrevt, Lonpon. 


| To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’s Al SAUCE, 
| GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porteb MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


[ESSENCE of year EER "cA, 

(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUT 108 eae ..# IMITATIONS, 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





| Mr. PROCTOR, 








W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


This Library is established in connexion with 


Messrs. W. H. Siri & Son’s 


numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews s, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 


existing Library, from the fact that there are 


e 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 


to any ‘of these ‘Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a C ountry Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred t> Town become subject to 


the London regulations. 
A Catalogue of Surplus and New 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. 


Gentlemen’s Libraries. 





Lancet— 
Medical 


“Pure and very soluble.” 


300ks, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 


Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 


Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—*‘ IT have never 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ircland, 
” 
well, 


tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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CLARENDON PRESS S STANDARD “SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Ten Maps, price 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY of the DOMINION of CANADA and NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A. Oxon, F.R.C.I. , 
late Scholar of Brasenose College, Author of *‘ A History of the Dominion of Canada.” 
Under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Eighteen Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the DOMINION of CANADA. By the same 


Author. 


*,* “ This work is the first of a series of three volumes dealing with the self-governing | 
de _pendencies of Great Britain. It is issued under the joint auspices of the University of | 


Oxford and the Royal Colonial Institute.’ 
“It is intended primarily for educational purposes, and may be put into the hands 
of the higher classes in public Schools ; but it is also adapted to the wants of the general 
reader.” — From the Preface, 
COMPLETION OF WICKHAM’S HORACE, 
Vol. II. now ready, demy Svo, cloth, with a Map, price 12s. Vol. I. Second Edition, 
price 12s. 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. The) 


Works of Horace. With a Commentary by E. C. WICKHAM, M.A, Master of Wel- 


lington College, and formerly Fellow of New “Colles ge, Oxfor. Vol. 1, The Odes, | 


Epodes, and Carmen Seculare. Vol, 11, The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetica. 
Now ready. Folio, small paper, 10s. 6d, ; large paper, 21s. 


HERCULANEAN FRAGMENTS. Thirty- six Engravings | 


of Texts and Alphabets from the Herewanean Fragments, taken from the original | 


Copper Plates executed under the direction of the Rev. JOHN HAYTER, A.M., and 
now in the Bodleian Library. With an Introductory Note by BoDLEY’s LIBRARIAN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 5s., nearly ready. 
SHELLEY.—ADONAIS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 
Demy 8vo, half-bound, price 7s, €d., nearly ready. 

A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT. By Jeremy Bentham. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by F.C. MONTAGUE, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College. 

*.* “*The Fragment on Government,’ which has long been out of print, is now offered 

to the public. The Introduction prefixed aims at showing the place of Bentham in the 

history of thought, and the significance of the Fragment as a contribution to political 
philosophy.” —F'rom the Editor's Preface. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., nearly ready. 
PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


Series, By Professor W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 


BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1891. 


Extra Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


C/SAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO, BOOKS III.-IV. For 


Second 


Schools. With Notes and Maps. By CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A.,, late Assistant | 


Master at Rugby School. 2s. 6d. 
“ Stands high among the best classics we have met.”—Saturday Review, 
Books I., II., 2s. ; VI..VIII., 3s. Gc. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, BOOKS I. and III. With| 


Introduction, Notes, and Index. By J, MARSHALL, M.A, 2s. 6d. each. 


MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols., | 


Fifth Edition, Gs, 6d. Sold separately, Vol. I., 4s. ; Vol. II., 3s 
In paper covers :— 
Lycidas, 2. L’Allegro, 3d. 1l Penseroso, 4. Comus, &di. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST, BOOK I. Edited by H. C. 


BEECHING, B.A. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d, 


VIRGIL.—ASNEID. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A, and FE, A.. HAIGU, M.A, Part L., Beoks I-III. Part II, 
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